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IN HIS PERFORMANCE OF 
Willy Wonka, Gene Wilder 
mined the character’s inner 
or la Calm ali emelelivel lace me: 
comic creation. 





INTRODUCTION 


How 
Gene Wilder 








Made 








Willy Wonka 
an Icon 





The actor brought the perfect touch to the difficult task of 
portraying the candy impresario’s joy and madness 


BY DANIEL D’ADDARIO 


EFORE WE EVER SEE 
Gene Wilder in Willy 
Wonka & the Chocolate 
Factory, we hear about 
his character’s legend. 
The reclusive candymaker Willy 
Wonka—a figure shrouded in mystery, 
whose immense wealth shields him 
from members of the public to whom he 
hasn’t granted a “golden ticket”’—looms 
large in the imagination of each charac- 
ter in the film. There’s no telling what he 
might be like, and the characters, await- 
ing a rare Wonka appearance, are eager 
to find out. His entrance is all the more 
uncomfortable, then, as he slowly and 
erimly limps out of his factory. He seems 
pained, grievously unhappy. The scene 
stretches on as we see him dragging his 
right leg, slowly moving toward his fans, 
until,in a dreadful development, he falls 
forward—and at the last moment breaks 
into a brilliantly athletic forward roll. 
Wilder knew how to make an 
entrance, both on-screen and in the 
lives of fans too young to have seen 
The Producers. Their first glimpse of 
the actor, an impression that would 
last through the movie and throughout 





| his career, showed he was incredibly 


serious about being funny, a performer 
who reached the laugh only by push- 
ing through intense discomfort. Any 
comic can do a funny walk. Wilder 
found humor through catharsis. It 
was a somewhat mean-spirited trick, 
but the light of Wonka’s soul shone 
brighter for the dark impulses that 
sometimes occluded it. 

The Roald Dahl novel on which 
the movie is based is Charlie and the 
Chocolate Factory, but the retitling of the 
movie, which was first released 50 years 
ago this summer, was the smart thing to 
do, especially in light of Wilder’s per- 
formance. The eyes gravitate to Wonka 
every moment he’s on-screen. There is 
something malevolent about this man. 
His smile comes rarely, and, Cheshire 
Cat—like, it seems to be informed by 
something other than pure joy. 

He also takes an unusual amount of 
pleasure in tricking, disciplining, and 
tormenting his young fans. The familiar 
story of Willy Wonka shouldn’t work on- 
screen, so oddly sadistic are its under- 
tones: Of the five children who find 
one of Wonka’s golden tickets for a tour 
of the factory, four do not complete the 
trip. Whatever actor plays Wonka has to 
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WONKA EXPLAINS HOW HE 
makes gum that tastes like a 
three-course meal; here, as 
elsewhere, his candyland 
fun house is full of strict rules 
and severe consequences. 





be not just calm but the engineer of the 
mayhem. Seeing justice served for caus- 
ing disorder must be more important 
than keeping his visitors safe. Wonka is 
a madman, and that we can’t stop watch- 
ing him is proof of just how well Wilder 
could hold the screen. 

Wonka’s particular mania is vis- 
ible from the tour’s start. His song 
“Pure Imagination,’ performed as he 
leads his charges through his personal 
Neverland, is punctuated with sharp 
shuffle steps backward and whips of 
his walking stick as he attempts to stop 
them from taking a step ahead of him. 
When he eventually allows them to run 
free, they take the opportunity to sample 
all his wares, and he’s left alone, sing- 
ing to himself. The song downshifts toa 
dirge, as Wilder’s face collapses slightly. 
“There is no life I know to compare with 
pure imagination,” Wilder sings, drink- 
ing, ever more deeply from a teacup 
made of a flower. “Living there, you'll 
be free, if you truly wish to be.” 

It’s a moment fraught with dou- 
ble meaning. Wilder’s Wonka is many 
things, but he’s far from free. In fact, as 
we see throughout the film, his seem- 
ing liberty to create absolutely anything 
he might desire (contrary to physics or 
good sense) has kept him imprisoned. If 
anything is possible, nothing brings joy. 
Each new magnificent or strange inven- 
tion we see is, to him, old hat. The only 
thing that Wonkais able to focus on is his 
obsessive insistence on rule-following. 
He may want to be free, but his genius 
binds him toa need for order. As a way to 
build a world in which he would be com- 
fortable, Wonka has shut out the possi- 
bility for serendipity or real joy. It’s quite 
a sophisticated message for children! 

The film’s didactic lessons about 
avoiding greed, narrated by the Oompa- 
Loompas, go down easier. Wilder finds 
in Wonka something more complex 
than an impresario in top hat and pur- 
ple vest. As with his best work in films 
intended for adults, he’s conducting 
a high-wire act, paradoxically allow- 
ing the character’s bone-deep desire 
for order to give rise to madness, and 


| finding comedy in between. 


Consider a scene near the film’s end, 
when Wonka lashes out at Charlie, the 
last child left standing. Charlie has done 
admirably, showing that he’s nowhere 
near as greedy as the other tour-goers. 
Yet he did sample a drink he wasn’t sup- 
posed to during the tour. Wonka, who 
simply sat by bemused when, say, poor 
Violet Beauregarde blew up into a blue- 
berry, is outraged, raising his voice ina 
way he hasn't before. “You lose!” he says 
to Charlie and the boy’s elderly grand- 
father, practically vibrating with rage, 
betrayed and broken. “Good day, sir!” 

This, too, is a test. By returning a 
magical candy he has received rather 
than giving it to one of Wonka’s rivals, 
Charlie proves his honesty. The entire 
exchange exists somewhere between 
reality—we believe Wonka is angry 





Only Wilder was 
able to bring to 
the role an energy 
that comes from 
marrying threat 
and reward, order 
and chaos. 














about the theft—and elaborate ruse. 
The genius of Wilder’s portrayal is that 
both exist at once, and the film’s finale 
allows Wonka to repeat the trick he 
played at the film’s beginning. Once 
more, he turns a display of pathos into 
a soaring trick, taking Charlie up in 
his “Wonkavator” to survey the entire 
town, his face breaking into a devious 
erin. For Wilder in this role, the world 
is at its most fun when colored with 
pathos, like a chocolate bar ground out 
of bitter beans. Many could have played 
the role (indeed, Johnny Depp did in a 
later adaptation, going more fey and 
icy), but only Wilder was able to bring 
to it an energy that comes from marry- 
ing threat and reward, order and chaos. 
It is a performance so unusual that it 
could only have come from, well, pure 
imagination. * 


Candy Eden 


Steve Schapiro, a LIFE 
magazine veteran, served as 
Y= melalelnoyele-lelar-melem AIA 
Wonka & the Chocolate Factory. 
“It was this incredible world 
that was set up in this studio,” 
Schapiro recalls. “You really 
felt the world.” 
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Chat in the Hat 


Yolsrelelicem cele) @aaliwelirelnekeyi 
Gene Wilder talking to Roald 
Dahl without actually recogniz- 
Take Maal=Melele) Me lei dale) am dU i art 
date Loide) wy ole) (-B- lm (-lale laa nce) 
ida(=Moty cele) moB-ide-lale(-)mmioat-lelice 
realized, “Hey, this is a big 
rocoy ay =VactehiCelamecellate me) hae 
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Serious Fun 


Tol rlolicemmucatemellarsremic-ve lesen, 
with Wilder (here, consulting 
with a member of the production 
team) during the shoot, said, 
“All the other people who were 
considered for the role had a 
strong sense of ego, and Gene 
wants to work. He wants to do 
the best he can, but it’s not 
an ego situation.” 
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Taking the Lead 


Peter Ostrum, who played 
Charlie, danced with one of the 
oi ko) e-elelaue-h alae m= 1 mele) eal eye 
Mofoy ral oy Me Louat-l eli ceMmutialem-| iyo) 
worked on the sets of such 
films as The Godfather and Taxi 
Driver, said of Ostrum, 
ei direlelelaiman(-Met-S-idlare Mitre b 
=) Cot =) 1 (10 | a Pe CCT 
was just a very simple person.” 





Oompa-Loompa.. 
PN MOLeoy in) ey- ta Melelaalel-W-leike) mel leliat-te, 
with Ostrum and Wilder. Schapiro 

said of the actors who portrayed 
the Oompa-Loompas, “These guys 
worked so well together and just 
created a background atmosphere 

that was really part of the film.” 
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a Weary World | 
Wilder “took Peter Ostrum _ 
under his wing,” recalled | 
Schapiro. “He was so friendl\ | 
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Roald Dahl’s 
Creation of 


Imagination 


The author who dreamed up Willy 
Wonka—along with Matilda and 
Fantastic Mr. Fox and many others— 
was a character in his own right 














The Dreamer 
of Wonka’s 
Dreamland 








For Roald Dahl, the author of Charlie and the Chocolate Factory and many other beloved children’s 
books, creating fantasy worlds was a means of coping with the tragedy in his own life 


N THE LATER YEARS OF HIS LIFE, 
when Roald Dahl had already 
cemented his legacy as one 
of the world’s preeminent 
authors of children’s fiction, 
he was often asked in interviews what 
was more challenging: writing for 
young readers or writing for adults. 
Invariably, his reply would take the 
querier by surprise. 

“To my mind, I don’t think there’s 
any question that to write a children’s 
book of comparable quality to a fine 
adult novel or story is more difficult,” 
Dahl said in a 1982 interview that aired 
on British television. “When youre old 
enough and experienced enough to be 
an accomplished writer and you’re 
ready to write a book for children— 
because a young person can’t do it—by 
then you’ve become pompous, adult, 
erown-up. You've lost all your jokiness. 
Unless you are a kind of undeveloped 
adult and you still have an enormous 
amount of childishness in you, and 
you giggle at funny jokes and stories 
and things, I don’t think you can do it” 

What’s more, Dahl added, children 
scrutinize the work more intensely 
than grown-ups do. “I think they take 
the books far more seriously than 
adults. If you read a novel, you read it, 
you enjoy it, you put it down. That’s it. 
You go look for the next one. If a child 








BY GINA MCINTYRE 


picks up a book and likes it, that’s not 
the end of it, you know. It’s read at least 
four, five, sometimes 15 times, and it’s 
got to stand up to that. Sooner or later, 
some of them finish by knowing them 
by heart.” 

Dahl certainly knew his audi- 
ence. Since the publication of his 
original children’s novel, James and 
the Giant Peach, in 1961, generations 
of readers have read, reread, and re- 
read again his imaginative, funny, 
terrifying, sweet, and honest tales of 
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DAHL WITH ERNEST HEMINGWAY IN 

1944, when Dahl was in the Royal Air Force. 
Hemingway had already written major 
works, while Dahl was just getting started. 


children encountering the wonder- 
ful and the monstrous in worlds that 
feel like our own—just with the addi- 
tion of giants, witches, and Everlasting 
Gobstoppers. Dahl’s 39 books, short 
stories, and other published works 
have sold upward of 300 million cop- 
ies and have been adapted for every 
storytelling medium—film, television, 
stage, audio book. TikTok star Duke 
Depp even appropriated one of Dahl’s 
most iconic characters for his online 
persona, posting under the handle 
@willywonkatiktok and amassing 
18.7 million followers. 

Of his many beloved novels, though, 
Charlie and the Chocolate Factory has 
resonated in undeniable ways, echo- 
ing throughout the culture and across 
the years. The appeal of the enchant- 
ing tale of poor Charlie Bucket, who 
through the unlikeliest circum- 
stances gains everything he could 
possibly want in life, lies in its cen- 
tral hopeful premise that “your dream 
can come true,” explains Donald 
Sturrock, author of the 2010 book 
Storyteller: The Authorized Biography 
of Roald Dahl. “However poor you 
are, however crushed your family 
environment might feel, if you dream 
and you’re courageous and brave, then 
your dreams can come true. I think 
that’s probably right at the beating 
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heart of all the different things that are 
in that book.” 

Although he is remembered now as 
a titan of children’s fiction, Dahl never 
intended to pursue a career as a writer. 
Born September 13, 1916, to Norwegian 
immigrant parents in Llandaff, South 
Wales, he graduated from Repton, an 
elite boarding school in the English 
countryside, and went to work in East 
Africa for Shell Oil Company at the 
age of 17, When World War II broke 
out, he joined the Royal Air Force, but 
on his first mission, Dahl crashed in 
the Libyan desert, sustaining a terrible 
skull fracture and a severe back injury 
that would plague him all his life. 

When he had largely recovered, he 
was transferred to Washington, D.C.,in 
1942 as an air attaché and found himself 
traveling in elite circles and romanc- 
ing numerous wealthy, sometimes 
older women. “The sexiest seducer in 
Washington!” his widow Felicity Dahl 
exclaimed to the Guardian in 2008. “He 
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Although he is 
remembered now 
as a titan of 
children’s fiction, 
Dahl never intended 
to become a writer. 
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was wildly attractive and handsome, 
in his RAF uniform, speaking [with an 
English accent], a fighter pilot—com- 
pletely seductive. And he was charm- 
ing and intelligent. A lot of women fell 
for him.” 

Dahl’s clever wit and admirable 
intellect had always found their way 
into his correspondence, but he chose 
to channel his imagination into a 
book for the first time in 1943, with the 
publication of The Gremlins. Rooted 
in RAF mythology, the story centers 
on fantastic creatures who set out to 
sabotage British aircraft in revenge for 





the military’s having destroyed their 
forest home to make way for a factory. 
Dahl worked with Walt Disney for a 
period of years to develop a full-length 
animated movie about the characters, 
but the project fell victim to false starts 
and creative disagreements. Eventually, 
interest dwindled altogether. 

But that early creative experience 
introduced Dahl to Hollywood, a rela- 
tionship that, if not always harmoni- 
ous, would nevertheless prove fruitful 
and enduring. He continued to write 
books, publishing the apocalyptic tale 
Some Time Never in1948 anda story col- 
lection, Someone Like You, in 1953. That 
same year, Dahl married his first wife, 
actor Patricia Neal; the couple would 
have five children: Tessa, Theo, Ophelia, 
Lucy, and Olivia. With Neal often away 
shooting films in the United States, Dahl 
found himself at home in Gipsy House, 
in Great Missenden, Buckinghamshire, 
England, left to manage the household 
and rear the children on his own. 


, “Th PATRICIA NEAL AND DAHL IN 
aa . 1961, opposite, with their 

ss children Theo (in pram), Olivia, ® 

-* and Tessa; here, Dahl and Neal 

= 65, after she had.suffered 

~~ astroke. : 
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Dahl delighted in fatherhood and 
would frequently spin inventive bed- 
time stories for his children’s amuse- 
ment. But tragedy intruded on the 
family’s happiness. In December 1960, 
while the Dahls were in New York 
City, baby Theo’s carriage was struck 
by a taxicab. The accident caused him 
to develop hydrocephalus, or “water 
on the brain,” which required several 
surgeries. Determined to see his son 
recover, Dahl invented a special valve 
to help patients suffering from the con- 
dition. (The device became widely used 
and is known as the Wade-Dahl-Till 
shunt, named after the writer and his 
collaborators, toymaker Stanley Wade 
and pediatric neurosurgeon Kenneth 
Till.) Then, two years later, Olivia died 
of measles encephalitis at age seven 
after contracting the virus as school. 

By the time of Olivia’s death, Dahl 
had published James and the Giant 
Peach to great success and begun work 
on a second children’s novel—the book 
that would become Charlie and the 
Chocolate Factory. “He wrote that book 
when he had the most ghastly series of 
family disasters to deal with,” Sturrock 
says. “Theo’s accident happened right at 
the beginning, Olivia's death happened 
sort of in the middle of writing. The book 
was written over quite along period and 
went through a number of different 
drafts before it came up in its final form. 

“T think in many ways what gave 
him solace in writing that book was 
writing about somebody who was 
in control of his factory, of his life, 
of his world,” Sturrock continues. 
“(Willy Wonka] could be a maverick 
and could be capricious, but was still 
in control... [Dahl] probably felt very 
out of control in many ways in his own 
life at that period. Going off to his writ- 
ing hut at the bottom of the garden and 
writing about the chocolate factory, 
which was something he’d always fan- 
tasized about ever since he was a kid 
himself, gave him solace. To use a con- 
temporary phrase, it would probably 
be good therapy for him.” 

Notably, the year after Charlie was 
published, tragedy struck again. In 
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1965, Neal, then three months preg- 
nant, suffered a series of strokes that 
left her partially paralyzed. The cou- 
ple clashed during her recovery, with 
Dahl insisting on a vigorous regimen 
of physical, mental, and social exercise. 
They remained married until 1983. The 
same year they divorced, Dahl married 
his second wife, known to many by her 
nickname, Liccy. 


HE STORY OF CHARLIE AND THE 
Chocolate Factory begins with 
a dream of escape. Charlie 


Bucket lives with four invalid grand- 
parents, all confined to a single bed in 


a ramshackle cottage, and fantasizes 
about a better life. His dreams come 
true when Willy Wonka announces 
his plan to allow five lucky golden 
ticket winners to visit his factory, and 
the young boy improbably scores the 
final spot on the tour. With his beloved 
Grandpa Joe in tow, Charlie follows as 
Willy Wonka leads his guests through 
a magical world of chocolate rivers, 
Oompa-Loompas, and Everlasting 
Gobstoppers. But Wonka’s factory is 
also full of menace, as the children learn 
when they break the rules. Augustus 
Gloop is sucked into a tube used for 
fudge making; Violet Beauregarde 
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Dahl and inventor Stanley Wade 
in 1965 with the medical shunt 
they created to help the writer’s 
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becomes a giant blueberry; squirrels 
propel Veruca Salt toward an incin- 
erator; and Mike Teavee is shrunk toa 
miniature version of himself. 

By the end of the day, only Charlie is 
left, feeling overwhelmed by his intro- 
duction to such delicacies as square 
sweets that look round and lickable 
wallpaper. 

But then, Willy Wonka bequeaths to 
the boy a gift beyond measure: Charlie 
is now the owner of the factory, and he 
and the Bucket family can live there 
all the rest of their days, enjoying the 
bounty of treats and never going hun- 
ery again. As they soar upward in 
Wonka’s great glass elevator, Charlie 
and Grandpa Joe can hardly believe 
their good fortune. 

This dark and fanciful tale was an 
immediate success in the United States 
when it was published in 1964, striking 
a chord with readers from the moment 
it arrived on shelves. Yet in England, 
Dahl had a harder time finding some- 
one to publish the book. “All the chil- 
dren’s publishers thought both it and 
his earlier book, James and the Giant 
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Peach, were too weird, too shocking,” 
says Sturrock. “They didn’t feel they 
were good healthy books for children 
to read. They thought they were too 
dangerous. The American audience 
was way ahead of its British contem- 
poraries at that point.” 

Still, once Charlie did make its way 
to readers in the U.K., in 1967, the reac- 
tion was similar. Young audiences sim- 
ply couldn’t get enough of the madcap 
adventure and the eccentric candy- 
maker who grants an unsuspecting boy 
unimagined riches. 

“It contained all the things that I 
think made Dahl particularly special— 
his fearlessness and confidence about 
going into a territory of children’s writ- 
ing that was really quite new,’ Sturrock 
says. “He knew that children would love 
the idea of a chocolate factory and also 
love this idea of the naughty or grotesque 
children getting their just desserts ina 
fantastic [manner]. They’re comic pun- 
ishments. Roald felt you could be as dark 
and gruesome as you wanted, so long as 
it was essentially comic.” 

Dahl did have some detractors. 
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DAHL IN THE WRITING STUDIO 
at his home in Buckinghamshire, 
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DAHL OUTSIDE THE HUMBLE 
shack where he wrote many of 
his cherished books. 


Author Eleanor Cameron published 
a piece in a 1972 edition of the chil- 
dren’s literature journal the Horn Book, 
decrying Charlie and the Chocolate 
Factory as “one of the most tasteless 
books ever written for children.” (One 
wonders what might have happened to 
Cameron had she ever had occasion to 
tour Wonka’s factory.) 


QP] AHL CONTINUED WRITING HIS 
singular, unforgettable tales 
Gi for children, and by the time 
of his death, in November 1990, at the 
age of 74, he’d published a trove of 
literature that is very nearly unpar- 
alleled, including Fantastic Mr. Fox, 
Matilda , The BFG, The Witches, and 
Danny, the Champion of the World. 
He even wrote a sequel to Charlie and 
the Chocolate Factory, titled Charlie 
and the Great Glass Elevator, which 
was published in 1972—the novel sends 
Charlie and Mr. Wonka into outer space, 
where they encounter alien monsters 
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Among the 
treasures in his 
writing hut is a ball 

of chocolate bar 
wrappers that Dahl 
scrunched together 

over the years. 


—— 

















known as the Vernicious Knids. 
Dahl’s fiction continues to find new 
fans and to inspire new adaptations— 
Warner Bros. has announced plans for 
a 2023 prequel film titled Wonka, about 
the candymaker’s youth, and in 2018 
Netflix reportedly paid close to $1 billion 
for the rights to 16 of the author’s titles, 
including Charlie and the Great Glass 
Elevator, The BFG, George’s Marvellous 
Medicine, The Enormous Crocodile, 
and the posthumously published The 
Minpins. Far from Hollywood, visitors 








still pay their respects to the writer by 
visiting his estate in Great Missenden, 
hoping to see the tiny cottage he 
referred to as his “writing hut.” 

Among the treasures inside that 
hut is a ball of chocolate bar wrappers 
that Dahl scrunched together over the 
years—in 2005, after a visit to the prem- 
ises, New Yorker writer Margaret Talbot 
described the unusual item as the size 
of a “small cannonball.” Sturrock 
points out that, just like young Charlie 
Bucket, chocolate was something Dahl 
always prized greatly. 

“The whole commercial choco- 
late thing really appealed to him,” says 
Sturrock. “When you went to dinner 
there, he produced very grand wines, 
and the food was a very high standard. 
But at the end of every meal, a little 
box of standard chocolates—Mars Bars 
and Snickers and that kind of thing— 
would come out.” 

Certainly, Mr. Wonka would 
approve. %* 














WONKA, IN THE AUTHOR’S WORDS 


In this passage, Roald Dahl introduced readers to the candymaker Willy Wonka 


MR. WONKA WAS STANDING 
all alone just inside the 
open gates of the factory. 

And what an 
extraordinary little man 
he was! 

He had a black top hat 
on his head. 

He wore a tail coat 
made of a beautiful plum- 
colored velvet. 

His trousers were bottle 
green. 
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His gloves were pearly 
gray. 

And in one hand he 
carried a fine gold-topped 
walking cane. 

Covering his chin, there 
was a small neat pointed 
black beard—a goatee. 
And his eyes—his eyes 
were most marvelously 
bright. They seemed to be 
sparkling and twinkling at 
you all the time. The whole 





face, in fact, was alight 
with fun and laughter. 
And oh, how clever he 
looked! How quick and 
sharp and full of life! He 
kept making quick Jerky 
little movements with 
his head, cocking It this 
way and that, and taking 
everything in with those 
bright twinkling eyes. 
He was like a squirrel 
in the quickness of his 





From Charlie and the Chocolate Factory, by Roald Dahl, copyright © 1964 by The Roald Dahl Story Company Limited. 
Used by permission of Puffin, an imprint of Penguin Young Readers Group, a division of Penguin Random House LLC. 


movements, like a quick 
clever old squirrel from 
the park. 

Suddenly, he did a 
funny little skipping 
dance tn the snow, and 
he spread his arms 
wide, and he smiled at 
the five children who 
were clustered near the 
gates, and he called out, 
“Welcome, my little friends! 
Welcome to the factory!” 
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Wonka’s Road 


to the Screen 


The journey began with a daughter's suggestion to an Emmy-winning documentarian and required 
resolving the contentious question of how to properly portray the Oompa-Loompas 


F ALL THE FILMMAKERS 
who might have 
adapted one of Roald 
Dahl’s greatest chil- 
dren’s novels for the 
screen, producer David L. Wolper and 
director Mel Stuart were not the most 
obvious candidates. 

Throughout the 1960s, the pair 
had together produced a series of 
acclaimed historical documentaries. 
Their chronicle of the 1960 election 
that ushered in the Kennedy admin- 
istration, The Making of the President, 
won four prime-time Emmy Awards; 
1965's Four Days in November, which 
offered a detailed account of the events 
surrounding Kennedy’s assassination, 
was nominated for an Oscar. 

But in addition to those serious 
works, Stuart had directed light com- 
edies like If It’s Tuesday, This Must Be 
Belgium (1969) and I Love My Wife 
(1970), and he was eager to build his 
feature résumé. Still, when Stuart’s 
11-year-old daughter Madeline began 
raving to her father about the new book 
she was reading, titled Charlie and the 
Chocolate Factory, he couldn’t have 
imagined the series of events that was 
about to unfold. 

Madeline was not only convinced 
that the story would make an excellent 
film, but she also knew just who should 
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direct it: her dad. “I said, ‘Madeline, it’s 
not that easy to make a movie,” Stuart 
recounted in a 2009 interview for the 
Director’s Guild of America. The direc- 
tor said she then replied, “‘I don’t care, 
Daddy, I want you to make a movie of 
Charlie and the Chocolate Factory.” 

To appease his daughter, Stuart 
read the novel and was intrigued 
enough that he mentioned Madeline’s 
idea to Wolper, who at first expressed 
skepticism. But shortly after that con- 
versation, Wolper had a fortuitous 
meeting with executives at the Quaker 
Oat Company. 

The food conglomerate was pre- 
paring to launch a new commercial 
candy bar and had begun looking for 
product placement opportunities— 
did Wolper happen to have any ideas 
having to do with chocolate, the rep- 
resentatives inquired? “He [Wolper] 
says, ‘Have I got a story!” Stuart told 
interviewers in 2009. “This is a story 
about chocolate ...and we’ve got to 
do this movie!” 

Wolper left with a promise from 
Quaker to finance two feature films 
and several television programs, with 
the first project to be Charlie and 
the Chocolate Factory. In exchange, 
Quaker garnered exclusive rights to 
use the Wonka name on their soon-to- 
be candy company, which they planned 


to launch with the film opening. 

With the rights to the book acquired 
for $500,000 (the equivalent of about 
$3.5 million in 2021), Madeline’s wish 
was about to come true. Her father even 
rewarded her with a cameo as one of 
Charlie’s schoolmates. 

Madeline Stuart, who is now an 
interior and architectural designer, 
says, “Maybe some other lucky little 
girl would have gone to her father— 
who would have been a director and 
had the connections required to make 
a movie out of her favorite book—but 
I’m just glad it was me.” 


EFORE CAMERAS COULD ROLL, 
B the filmmakers needed to find 

someone to write the screen- 
play. They turned directly to Dahl, 
paying him $300,000 to pen the script. 
At the time, the author was enjoying 
a lucrative period moonlighting as a 
screenwriter, having written the 1967 
James Bond film You Only Live Twice 
as well as 1968’s Chitty Chitty Bang Bang, 
both based on books by Dahl’s friend 
Ian Fleming. 

“He made a significant amount of 
money out of writing them,” explains 
Donald Sturrock, author of Storyteller: 
The Authorized Biography of Roald 
Dahl. “1 think he enjoyed the Bond 
film, but he didn’t enjoy Chitty Chitty 











DIRECTOR MEL STUART 
(above, with Peter Ostrum and 
Gene Wilder) and producer 
David L. Wolper (left) had 
mostly teamed on political and 
historical documentaries; 
though Stuart had filmed some 
adult comedies, Wonka was the 
pair’s first children’s film. 
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DIRECTOR MEL STUART’S 
children Madeline 

and Peter on the set 
(above); Mel’s letter to 
Madeline, who had 
suggested he makea 
film of Charlie and the 
Chocolate Factory, and 
Roald Dahl’s inscription 
to her (right); Dahl and 
Wilder (opposite). 
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M EL 


RTUART 


ll August 1969 


Dear Mad, 
It was made official today -- we're going to do 
“Charlie and the Chocolate Factory." You can 


tell all your friends about it now. 


If you're very good, I'll make you Children's 
supervisor of Production. 








Bang Bang because he felt what he’d 
imagined as a writer didn’t transfer to 
the screen. I think he wanted to write 
the script of Charlie because he felt he 
would (a) probably make some money 
out of it and (b) he’d maximize his con- 
trol over the storytelling.” 

There was only one problem. The 
pages Dahl delivered to Stuart simply 
didn’t work for the filmmaker, who felt 
that the script hewed far too closely to 
the original text. “Roald Dahl...isa 
brilliant writer—of stories,” Stuart said 
in 2000. “But he doesn’t understand 
you can’t film a book. You have to film 
a screenplay. So he writes one draft, 
two drafts, three drafts, four drafts, and 
finally we begin to get exhausted. But 
we say, well, we'll try it.” 

Meanwhile, there was the matter 
of the musical numbers that Stuart 
wanted to include. The filmmakers 
intended to secure top-tier collabora- 
tors, so Wolper first approached lumi- 
naries Richard Rodgers and Henry 
Mancini before finally retaining the 
songwriting team of Leslie Bricusse 
and Anthony Newley. 


The respected pair were then known 
for their musical Stop the World—I 
Want to Get Off, which included the hit 
songs “Once in a Lifetime” and “What 
Kind of Fool Am I?” They also wrote 
the theme song to the 1964 Bond film 
Goldfinger with composer John Barry. 
Reteaming with Barry, Bricusse had 
also penned the theme to You Only Live 
Twice, and as a solo artist he wrote the 
Oscar-winning “Talk to the Animals” 
from the 1967 film Doctor Dolittle. 

Bricusse and Newley set to work 
dreaming up songs for the Dahl adap- 
tation, like “The Candy Man” and “Pure 
Imagination,” though the scope of the 
project was more limited than they 
would have preferred. The duo wanted 
to write 10 songs, but the budget only 
allowed for six. 

Despite the involvement of one 
of the world’s most respected chil- 
dren’s authors and a composing team 
with a proven track record of writ- 
ing songs that could appeal to listen- 
ers of all ages, Stuart always insisted 
that his adaptation of Charlie and the 
Chocolate Factory was aimed at adults, 


| which I have no intention of doing, 





| not children—if kids happened to like 


it too, so much the better. “I’m not talk- 
ing down to children and giving them 
squirrels with funny faces and all that 
stuff,” he said in a 2001 interview with 
the Los Angeles Times. 


ITH WORK ON THE SCRIPT 
and the songs under- 
way and news about the 


upcoming film making its way around 
Hollywood, one set of characters posed 
some very real concerns—the Oompa- 
Loompas. In Dahl’s original novel, the 
Oompa-Loompas were described as 
a tribe of African Pygmies that Willy 
Wonka smuggles out of their native 
land in massive crates, bringing them 
back to England to live at his factory 
and manufacture chocolate. 

As outrageously problematic as that 
story line appears now, Dahl biogra- 
pher Sturrock says it honestly never 
occurred to the author how it would be 
interpreted by readers. “His first reac- 
tion was, ‘I’m being unfairly accused of 
creating some kind of racial stereotype, 
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Sturrock says. “But then when it was 
pointed out to him... how that was 
going to be interpreted, he changed his 
mind very quickly.” (Interestingly, the 
author’s widow Felicity Dahl revealed 
in a 2017 interview with the BBC that 
Dahl initially intended for the charac- 
ter of Charlie to be “a little Black boy” 
but was dissuaded from that plan by 
his agent.) 

Illustrations of the Oompa- 
Loompas in subsequent editions of 
the novel were changed to be less offen- 
sive, and Dahl rewrote his characteriza- 
tion of the merry chocolate makers in 
time for the second U.S. edition—they 
now hailed from the fictional realm of 
Loompaland and were essentially tiny, 
almost elfin creatures. Even with the 
changes, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
in 1970 issued a statement condemning 
Stuart’s movie project: “The objection 
to the title ‘Charlie and the Chocolate 
Factory’ is simply that the NAACP 
doesn’t approve of the book, and there- 
fore doesn’t want the film to encour- 
age sales of the book. The solution is to 
make the Oompa-Loompas white and 
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to make the film under a different title.” 

Representatives from the NAACP 
met with Stuart to press their case. “A 
eroup of Black actors in Hollywood 
came to me...and they said, “The 
Oompa-Loompas in this book are all 
Black Pygmies... Are you going to have 
all these little Black people working for 
a white boss?” Stuart recalled in a 2004 
interview with the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. “And I thought about it for 
a second and said, ‘T’'ll tell you what 
Pll do: Pll give them orange faces and 
green hair” 

Then there was the matter of the 
title. “As he’s walking out, one of the 
guys turns to me and says, ‘You know 
who Charlie is, don’t you?” Stuart said 
in 2009. “Mr. Charlie is the Black over- 
seer ...on the plantations down South.” 
The comment prompted the director to 
reconsider the film’s title. “I said, ‘The 
book’s all about Willy Wonka, it’s not 
about Charlie’ I said, ‘It'd be much bet- 
ter if people can say ‘I saw Willy Wonka,’ 
rather than ‘Tsaw Charlie’... So I changed 
the name, right there. Roald Dahl went 
crazy, of course. But that’s how that got 
changed, because he said that to me.” 





It should be noted that an alter- 
nate explanation for placing Wonka 
in the title emerged years later. In the 
2001 documentary Pure Imagination: 
The Story of Willy Wonka and the 
Chocolate Factory, Wolper said that the 
name was changed because Quaker 
Oats planned to release a candy bar 
to coincide with the opening of the 
movie: “Eventually, they decided to 
call the candy bar a Wonka Bar, so 
we changed the title of the movie to 
Willy Wonka & the Chocolate Factory 
because I wanted the title of the candy 
bar in the title.” Due to manufactur- 
ing problems, however, the Wonka 
Bars never made it to store shelves. 
And because the tie-in was Quaker 
Oats’ main reason for investing in 
the film, the company’s planned addi- 
tional collaborations with Wolper 
were never realized either. 

But whatever the reason, Willy 
Wonka now had title billing, and it 
became critical for the filmmakers to 
find the right actor to bring him to life. 
Their choice would prove unconven- 
tional and enduring—just like Dahl’s 
uncanny chocolatier himself. * 
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Finding the 
Perfect Wonka 





The actors who were considered for the movie's title character included several Hollywood stars, 
but the producers favored a rising talent who showed an instinct for capturing the candyman’s soul 


HE LIST OF POTENTIAL 
stars featured some 
of the biggest names 
in Hollywood: Fred 
Astaire, Peter Sellers, 
Joel Grey, all six members of the 
English comedy troupe Monty Python. 
Everyone, it seemed, was intrigued by 
the idea of playing enchanting candy- 
man Willy Wonka. 

Author Roald Dahl felt strongly that 
comic actor Spike Milligan, whose work 
had influenced Monty Python, was the 
perfect candidate; failing that, Sellers, 
who had famously worked with Milligan 
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on the British radio comedy program | 


The Goon Show. Both had gone to great 
lengths to win the part—Sellers person- 
ally phoned Dahl to lobby for his sup- 
port; Milligan shaved off his beard for his 
audition to better match the description 
of Wonka in the novel. 

But once director Mel Stuart met 
with Gene Wilder, he knew immedi- 
ately that he’d found his leading man— 
and he wasn’t afraid to tell him so on 
the spot. “We went through a whole 
bunch of people, and then one day I 
remember we were at the Plaza Hotel 


in New York, we were casting there,” | 





Stuart said in a 2009 interview for the 
Director’s Guild of America. “[Gene 
Wilder] walks in. I looked at him, and 
I said, ‘Will you read just a line for us 
from the book®’ And he reads it, and he 
says, ‘Okay?’ I said, ‘Okay. He starts to 
walk out. 

“Tran out,’ Stuart continued. “He 
was at the elevator in the Plaza. It was 
the third floor, and I said, ‘Gene, you 
have the part. [Producer David L.] 
Wolper went crazy, but we got him for 
the very big price of $150,000—because 
he still wasn’t a superstar yet.” 

Not yet, but he was about to be. 





The actors who might have been Wonka included (from left) Fred Astaire; Joel Grey; Spike Milligan, an influential British comedian who was 
Dahl’s first choice; and Peter Sellers. Gene Wilder (opposite) wowed the director in his audition and won the role on the spot. 
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Above: Wilder in his senior high school yearbook in 1951, and in a high school production of The Night of January 16th. Opposite, from top: Ina 
1963 Broadway production of One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest, with Kirk Douglas; Wilder, second from left, in Broadway’s Mother Courage and 
Her Children. During a curtain call, star Anne Bancroft, center left, received an Oscar for her role in The Miracle Worker from Joan Crawford. 


T’S TELLING THAT THE FUTURE 
Willy Wonka developed his enter- 
tainer’s instincts in childhood. 
Born Jerome Silberman in Milwaukee 
on June 11, 1933, he began performing 
comedy skits to delight his mother 
after she suffered a heart attack when 
he was just eight. “When you please 
your mother by doing something, it 
gives you confidence that you can 
please other people,” Wilder said in 
2007 during an onstage conversation 
at New York’s 92nd Street Y. “I think 
that’s where the courage to make peo- 
ple laugh came from.” 

But he didn’t want to be just a come- 
dian. “I wanted to be an actor,” Wilder 
said in 2007. “Maybe a comic actor, but 
an actor. And that’s what got me into 
acting; it was putting on an act, because 
in life I wasn’t funny. I felt onstage, or 
in the movies, I would do whatever I 
wanted to. I was free.” 

By age 15, Jerome had won a small 
role in Romeo and Juliet, playing 
Balthasar, Romeo’s manservant, in a 
production staged by the community 
theater troupe the Milwaukee Players. 
After graduating from Washington 
High School—where he had served 
as vice president of the drama club— 
he enrolled at the University of Iowa, 
where he studied communication 
and theater arts. He then left for a 
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six-month stint in the U.K., to study 
at the Bristol Old Vic Theatre School. 

Eventually, he landed at New York’s 
famed Actors Studio, studying with 
Lee Strasberg, and decided to change 
his name—he took Gene from Thomas 
Wolfe’s novel Look Homeward, Angel, 
and Wilder from Our Town playwright 
Thornton Wilder. 

Embarking on a stage career, 
Wilder made his off-Broadway debut 
in 1960 in Arnold Wesker’s Roots, and 
then appeared on Broadway in the role 
of a bewildered hotel valet in Graham 
Greene’s comedy The Complaisant 
Lover, for which he earned an Actors’ 
Equity Award. In the spring of 1963, 
he returned to Broadway in Bertolt 
Brecht’s Mother Courage and Her 
Children, starring Anne Bancroft. 
Backstage, Wilder was introduced 
to the man Bancroft was seeing at 
the time and would go on to marry, 
Mel Brooks. Impressed with Wilder, 
Brooks promised him a part in a new 
movie he intended to write. 

Although he continued to work 
in theater—playing Billy Bibbit in 
the 1963 Broadway production of One 
Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest opposite 
Kirk Douglas—Wilder also found his 
way to television and film. He was cast 
as Bernard in the 1966 CBS production 


of Death of a Salesman, featuring Lee J. | 





Cobb as Willy Loman, and he agreed 
to play a terrified mortician held 
hostage by Warren Beatty and Faye 
Dunaway’s outlaw lovers in 1967’s 
Bonnie and Clyde. 

“He made a great impact in Bonnie 
and Clyde just with a couple of scenes,” 
says Chicago Tribune film critic Michael 
J. Phillips. “Right away, you just found 
yourself thinking, I don’t know any- 
body who reminds me of Gene Wilder. 
This guy seemed truly fresh.” 

It was, of course, Wilder’s turn 
in Brooks’s uproarious feature-film 
directorial debut, The Producers, that 
officially cemented his rising-star 
status. Wilder accepted the role of 
accountant Leo Bloom and received 
rapturous reviews for his turn opposite 
Zero Mostel. The two played schem- 
ing swindlers attempting to make 
money from the sure-to-flop musical 
Springtime for Hitler. 

“T’ve always found Wilder to be a 
weirdly touching comic performer,” 
says Phillips. “It was there in The 
Producers right away. I think now 
when you see The Producers and you 
see Zero Mostel mugging his ass off, it’s 
an exhausting performance by a great 
star. There’s nothing about what Gene 
Wilder does in The Producers that tires 
you out or strains the material. It’s per- 
fect, really.” 
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WILDER’S MOVIE CAREER 
took off with his portrayal of 
accountant Leo Bloom in 1967’s 
The Producers, here; other early 
roles included (opposite, from 
top) a lead part in Start the / 
Revolution Without Me (1970) f 
g? 





and a supporting role in Bonnie 
and Clyde (1967). ] 
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So perfect, in fact, that Wilder was 
nominated for the Best Supporting 
Actor Oscar for the film. 


MH OLLOWING THE PRODUCERS, 
™ Wilder appeared in 1970’s 
M® big-screen comedies Start the 
Revolution Without Me and Ouackser 
Fortune Has a Cousin in the Bronx. “He 
was off and running,” says Phillips. 
“There are so many quirks of fate in 
any career, but especially then, when 
you had people like Dustin Hoffman, 
people like Gene Wilder, they were 
not anybody’s idea of conventional 
Hollywood leads at that time, no matter 
how strange the film. But Hollywood 
was changing enough to open the door 
to some genuine oddballs, even if they 
were generally white.” 

When it came to the title role in 
Willy Wonka & the Chocolate Factory, 
someone odd or unconventional was 
exactly what the part required—some- 
thing not only Stuart clearly under- 
stood, but Wilder, too. That is why, 
in his earliest conversations with the 
director, Wilder insisted on his specific 
vision for how Willy Wonka would 
make his entrance—the slow and hob- 
bled walk that results in an apparent 
fall but surprisingly metamorphoses 
into a graceful somersault, eliciting 
creat applause. 

(“I understand why Wilder wanted 
to do that,” Phillips says, before noting, 
“In our more able-ist aware society, that 
joke sours.”) 

Stuart, of course, agreed to Wilder’s 
request, meaning that Willy Wonka 
finally had its star. But not everyone 
was thrilled with the choice—Dahl, for 
one, was disappointed. 

“He certainly wasn’t the actor 
he had in mind,” explains Donald 
Sturrock, the author of Storyteller: The 
Authorized Biography of Roald Dahl. 
“He turned a little bit against Gene 
Wilder because Gene Wilder wasn’t 
his choice. But my understanding is 
that he came to see that Gene Wilder 
was really pretty good. But he still said, 
‘I think Peter Sellers would have been 
better” * 
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THE COSTUME 


“Part of This World, 





Part of Another” 





Gene Wilder’s notes to the designer of Willy Wonka’s signature outfit show the depth 
of detail that the actor brought to his vision for this unforgettable character 


Y THE TIME HELEN COLVIG 
was asked to design 
the costumes for Willy 
Wonka & the Chocolate 
Factory, the Hollywood 
veteran already had dozens of credits 
to her name in TV and film. She had 
enjoyed a long-running professional 
relationship with Alfred Hitchcock 
that dated to 1960’s Psycho, and her 
designs had been featured in projects 
including the TV series McHale’s Navy 
and The Virginian. She’d even worked 
with filmmakers Mel Stuart and David 
L. Wolper and their producing part- 
ner Stan Margulies on the 1970 feature 
I Love My Wife, starring Elliott Gould 
and Brenda Vaccaro. 

Right away, the costume designer 
knew how she wanted to approach the 
fantastical adventure. “I had an idea that 
the look should be more storybook—the 
characters should look like they came 
from alittle kid’s book,’ Colvig said dur- 
ing a 2019 career retrospective at the 
Costume Designers Guild. “That was 
my feeling, and I tried to stick with it.” 

She drafted an initial round of 
sketches that were reviewed by Roald 
Dahl, but when Gene Wilder had the 
opportunity to see what Colvig had in 
mind for his slightly mad inventor, he 
felt that her concept hewed too closely 
to a1920s dandy. He dashed off this let- 
ter to Stuart suggesting changes, which 
appears in Letters of Note, Volume 2. 
The letter is a fascinating window into 
Wilder’s vision for the character. 
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July 23rd 


Dear Mel, 

I’ve just received the costume sketches. I’Il tell you everything | think, 
without censoring, and you take from my opinion what you like. 

| assume that the designer took his impressions from the book and 
didn’t know, naturally, who would be playing Willy. And | think, fora 
character in general, they’re lovely sketches. 

| love the main thing—the velvet jacket [1 ]—and | mean to show by 
my sketch the exact same color. But I’ve added two large pockets [2] to 
take away from the svelte, feminine line. (Also in case of a few props.) 

| also think the vest [3] is both appropriate and lovely. 

And | love the same white, flowing shirt [4] and the white gloves. Also 
the lighter colored inner silk lining of the jacket. 

What | don’t like is the precise pin pointing in place and time as this 
costume does. 

| don’t think of Willy as an eccentric who holds on to his 1912 Dandy’s 
Sunday suit and wears it in 1970, but rather as just an eccentric—where 
there’s no telling what he’ll do or where he ever found his get-up—except 
that it strangely fits him: Part of this world, part of another. A vain man 
who knows colors that suit him, yet, with all the oddity, has strangely 
good taste. Something mysterious, yet undefined. 

I’m not a ballet master who skips along with little mincy steps. So, as 
you see, I’ve suggested ditching the Robert Helpmann trousers. Jodhpurs 
to me belong more to the dancing master. But once elegant now almost 
baggy trousers—baggy through preoccupation with more important 
things—is character. 

Slime green trousers are icky. But sand colored trousers [5] are just as 
unobtrusive for your camera, but tasteful. 

The hat [6] is terrific, but making it 2 inches shorter would make it 
more special. 

Also a light blue felt hat-band to match with the same light blue 
fluffy bow tie shows a man who knows how to compliment his blue eyes. 
To match the shoes with the jacket is fey. To match the shoes [7] with the 
hat is taste. 








P OT ALL OF WILDER’S CHANGES 

were incorporated into the 

= WS design, though most were— 
Wilder won out when it came to the 
khaki trousers, the coat pockets, and 
the matching hat and shoes. The hat 
size, too, was modified as the actor 
had requested. When Colvig saw the 
finished film, however, she said she 
found herself fixated not on Wonka’s 
costume but rather on the way the 


Oompa-Loompas had been realized. 

“What I loved as a kid were the 
Campbell’s Soup kids,” she said in 
2019. “I loved those little rosy faces 
and the little Dutch cuts. That’s what 
I had—a little blonde Dutch cut and a 
little rosy nose and cheeks. So, when I 
saw Mr. Stuart’s version, I didn’t under- 
stand what caused it. I don’t have any 
understanding of orange faces and 
green hair. Does anybody?” 





Colvig did offer one note on Wilder’s 
ensemble: “As a designer, I care about 
the details, and that beige bow tie on 
his neck was so wrong,” she said in 2019. 

Nevertheless, Wonka’s distinctive 
garb remains one of the most imme- 
diately recognizable—and expensive— 
costumes in the history of modern 
cinema; in 2013, it was offered at auc- 
tion for $40,000, and ended up fetch- 
ing $70,000. » 
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Golden 
Ticket 
Winners 


With the exception of Charlie, the children 
who toured Wonka’s factory met with 
unpleasant fates—but what happened 

to the actors (including those who played 
the Oompa-Loompas) when the movie 

became a pop culture treasure? 






| 











WILLY WONKA CAST MEMBERS 

(from left) Diane Sowle (Mrs. Bucket), 
Julie Dawn Cole (Veruca Salt), Peter 
Ostrum (Charlie Bucket), Michael 
Bollner (Augustus Gloop), Denise 
Nickerson (Violet Beauregarde), 

and Paris Themmen (Mike Teavee) 
posed at the Hollywood Show fan 
convention in Los Angeles in 2014. 
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Charlie Bucket 


HE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
a young actor to play 
Charlie Bucket was a 
little like, well, finding 
one of Wonka’s elusive 
golden tickets. Of the many hopefuls 
who sought the opportunity to bring the 
sweet, thoughtful character to the screen, 
it was Peter Ostrum, then a sixth-grader 
from Cleveland, who took home the 
prize. “I was in the right place at the right 
time,’ Ostrum said in a 2014 interview. 
That place was the Cleveland Play 
House, where Ostrum was a mem- 
ber of the children’s theater. Willy 
Wonka & the Chocolate Factory’s cast- 
ing director, Marion Dougherty (an 
industry legend whose credits include 
The World According to Garp, The Lost 
Boys, 1989’s Batman, and many more), 
had a long-standing association with 
the Play House, so she reached out to 
the company to inquire about poten- 
tial actors who would be right to play 
Charlie. After her contact suggested 








Peter Ostrum 


that Ostrum might bea suitable candi- 
date, a representative from Dougherty’s 
agency was dispatched to his home. 
As the screenplay had not yet been 
completed, young Peter read directly 
from Dahl’s novel. Weeks later, he was 
invited to New York for a screen test. 





‘ 





t= 


After having a lead 
role in this beloved 
classic, Ostrum 
never returned 
to Hollywood. 





Weeks after that, he was offered the role 
and soon found himself on his way to 
Munich to star in his first film. “It was 
sort of like being an exchange student 
for five months,” he said in 2000. 

On set, he made fast friends with 


his castmates, though delivering a — 


well-tailored performance took some 
practice. “Mel [Stuart] would say, 
‘Action’—then he’d usually say, ‘Cut! 
Ostrum, do it again,” Ostrum said in 
2014, when he was featured on OWN’s 
Where Are They Now? series. 

But after having a lead role in this 
beloved classic, Ostrum never returned 
to Hollywood. Instead, he discovered 
a passion for caring for animals. He 
eraduated from the Cornell College of 
Veterinary Medicine in 1984 and is cur- 
rently a senior partner at Countryside 
Veterinary Clinic of Lowville, New 
York. Still, his time in the limelight has 
hardly been forgotten: He ranked 78th 
on VH1’s original list of greatest kid 
stars back in 2005, and he’s often asked 
to talk about his experience making the 
film at conventions and events. 

“For a long time, I wouldn’t talk 
about the movie,’ Ostrum, a father of 
two, told People in 1996. “But seeing 
the impact the film has on kids, I enjoy 
doing it now.” 





Peter Ostrum as Charlie Bucket, left. The actor became a veterinarian, and after years of not speaking about the film he embraced Its legacy. 
In 2014 he appeared at the Hollywood Show fan gathering in Los Angeles, right. Opposite: Ostrum with Gene Wilder. 
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HE PRIDE OF DUSSELHEIM, 
the fame of western 
Germany, an example 
for the whole world!” 
Young Augustus Gloop 
receives quite the introduction in Mel 
Stuart’s 1971 film, courtesy of a local 
reporter for German television who is 
all too eager to interview the butcher’s 
son who discovers the first of Willy 
Wonka’s five golden tickets. Of course, 
given just how much Augustus loves 
to eat—candy, chocolate, sausages, you 
name it—perhaps it’s not so surprising 
that he claims the much sought-after 
prize. “I feel sorry for Wonka,” Gloop 
says between bites of supper. “It’s gonna 
cost him a fortune in fudge.” 

The role went to Munich-born 
Michael Bollner, who learned about 
the part through a newspaper adver- 
tisement. “My mom responded because 
she thought she had a pretty nice son,” 
Bollner said in the 2001 documentary 
Pure Imagination: The Story of Willy 
Wonka and the Chocolate Factory. “So 
we go out to [the studio] where the film 





BOLLNER’S TRAVAILS AS“ 
~ Augustus Gloop include a fallin ~ 
ss, the chocolate river and being 
» ~~» sucked up a chute; far right, . 
. Bollner appeared at the, 


SS Hollywood Show in Los. 
\ in2014. ¥ 


Augustus 
Gloop 


Michael Bollner 


was made and met Mel [Stuart]. He 
looked at me and said, ‘Quite okay” The 
child actor didn’t have to go far to find 
his way to the magical factory: He lived 
so close to where the movie was filming, 
he simply got into his costume at home 
and turned up to set ready to shoot. 

Bollner spoke only limited English, 
which made getting to know his costars 
something of a challenge. But Stuart 
noted in the documentary that Bollner 
was genial about the less pleasant aspects 
of playing the character—like, for exam- 
ple, tipping face-first into chilly “choco- 
late” waters: “He looked the part, and he 
was so good-natured when we threw 
him in the river and put him up the 
chute and everything else,” Stuart said. 

Although the experience left Bollner 
with a desire to pursue an acting career, 
his father felt that school should come 
first. These days, he makes a living asa 
tax attorney, but he’s always happy to 
revisit his Willy Wonka days. What’s 
more, he told People in 2005, “I’m still 
not skinny. I love to eat anything with 
a lot of sugar.” 
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Violet Beauregarde 


Denise Nickerson 


ROM THE MOMENT SHE 
turns up on-screen as 
Junior World Champion 
Gum-Chewer, Violet 
Beauregarde, played by 
13-year-old Denise Nickerson, is the pic- 
ture of pure pluck and sass. Sure, her 
manners might be a little lacking, but 
there’s no question that the kid’s got 
sumption. “She had just the right atti- 
tude for being Violet?’ Willy Wonka direc- 
tor Mel Stuart told Peoplein 2001. “There 
was a little bit of that spirit and spunk.” 

The daughter of a clerical worker and 
a postal carrier, Nickerson began acting 
at the age of two, appearing in a Florida 
home-heating commercial in 1959. By 
1966, the family had picked up stakes 
and moved to New York City so Denise 
could pursue acting. She landed a gig on 
the soap opera Dark Shadows from 1968 
to 1970, and in the Broadway musical 
Sherry!, among other projects. 








Still, Willy Wonka was special for 
the young actress, in that it gave her the 
opportunity to perform with people her 
own age. “I was very excited about get- 
ting it because I was able to work with 
kids,” Nickerson told People. “Thad been 








“The Oompa- 
Loompas did 
not have their 
blueberry 
drivers’ licenses,” 
Nickerson said. 


hi. 

















acting for all my childhood and most of 
the time had just been with adults.” 
But portraying Violet Beauregarde 
had its downsides—like being covered 
in violet body paint (“You’re turning 





violet, Violet!”) and immobilized in a 
Styrofoam suit and rolled about for 
eight hours. “The Oompa-Loompas 
did not have their blueberry drivers’ 
licenses,” Nickerson said in the 2001 
documentary Pure Imagination: The 
Story of Willy Wonka and the Chocolate 
Factory. “They would try to roll me... 
I’'d get away from them and then, bang, 
into the doorframe.” 

The young actress continued per- 
forming through her teenage years 
and into early adulthood, retiring 
from acting in 1978; she later became 
an accountant. Before her death in 
2019 at age 62, a year after suffering a 
severe stroke and ongoing complica- 
tions, Nickerson reflected on her time 
as the world’s most famous blueberry 
girl—during a 2015 cast reunion on The 
Today Show, she said, “The first thing 
people do when they find out who we 
are is they smile.” 





Nickerson, who came to the film an experienced actor, spent hours immobilized in a Styrofoam suit for her role; in 2014 she attended the 


Hollywood Show in Los Angeles. 
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HERE’S SPOILED, AND 
nen UNeres Vermce 
Salt, the unrelent- 
ingly unpleasant and 
demanding child whose 
greed ultimately lands her in the rub- 
bish chute inside Willy Wonka’s fac- 
tory. From the very beginning, actress 
Julie Dawn Cole says director Mel 
Stuart told her to tap into her worst 
instincts. “I remember doing all these 
actions, and he was saying, ‘No, be nas- 
tier. You gotta be nastier than that;” Cole 
explained in the 2001 documentary Pure 
Imagination: The Story of Willy Wonka 
and the Chocolate Factory. “Maybe I was 
just the brattiest of them all.” 

Its certainly hard to imagine anyone 
brattier. Cole was a 12-year-old study- 
ing theater in London when she won 
the role. Only a brief time later, she was 
heading to Germany and bonding with 
the other young actors. “Peter [Ostrum], 





who played Charlie, Denise [Nickerson], 
and myself were all similar ages, give or 
take,” Cole told Fox News in 2019. “We 
were the friendliest among the bunch 
because we were so close in age and we 


—— 








Her memotlir is 
called I Want it 
Now! “It couldn’t 
be called anything 
else, could 1t?”’ 
Cole said. 


a 
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stayed in the same hotel. Staying ina 
hotel without any TV meant we used 
to eat our way through the menu and 
try all the weird and wonderful things, 
like frog legs and snails.” 

Cole continued to act professionally 


P ok 


Veruca Salt 


Julie Dawn Cole 


for more than two decades, appearing 
on British soap operas and doing voice- 
over work. When she finally decided to 
leave the industry, it was for a career as 
a psychotherapist. She has completed 
postgraduate studies in childhood 
bereavement and has worked with chil- 
dren in hospice care. 

Cole also recounted her experi- 
ences making the film in the 2011 book 
I Want It Now! A Memoir of Life on the 
Set of Willy Wonka and the Chocolate 
Factory. “It couldn't be called anything 
else, could it?” she said an interview 
with IndieWire in 2011. 

“It’s a good phrase, isn’t it?” Cole 
added. “I’d like to say I’m the defini- 
tive brat. And it makes me smile some- 
times when I hear somebody in an 
interview say, ‘I want it, and I want 
itnow!...If I can at least help some 
parents parent their children, maybe 
that’s a good thing.” 





Cole, who as Veruca Salt brilliantly embodied the bad behaviors of a spoiled and entitled child, went on to become a psychotherapist; above 
right, Cole at the Hollywood Show in Los Angeles in 2014. 
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F ANYONE COULD PROVE VERUCA 
Salt’s obnoxious equal, it 
would be the rude, disrespect- 
ful Mike Teavee. The fourth 
child to discover a golden 
ticket, nine-year-old Mike can barely be 
bothered to tear himself away from the 
television set to celebrate. “I serve all his 
TV dinners right here,” his mother says 
proudly to the assembled news cameras. 
“He’s never even been to the table.” 
Young actor Paris Themmen, who 
was cast as Mike at the age of 11, iron- 
ically grew up steeped in high cul- 
ture. The child of classical musicians, 
Themmen began acting at the age of 
six and had appeared in dozens of 
commercials and onstage in produc- 
tions of Iphegenia in Aulis at the Circle 
in the Square Theatre and Mame, with 
Ann Miller, on Broadway when he 








Mike Teavee 


Paris Themmen 


won the Willy Wonka role. “The main 
thing I remember is when I booked it, 
I never had done a feature film before,” 
Themmen said in a 2016 interview. 
“So my mother and I were in a phone 








Themmen, 
ironically, grew 
up steeped in high 
culture, the child of 
classical musicians. 


ig 

















booth—back when they used to have 
phone booths. I remember it was rain- 
ing and that we were both really excited 
that I booked the film and that we were 
all going to go to Europe together.” 





On set, Themmen had no trouble 
embodying the character. “Paris was 
perfect in his delivery,” director Mel 
Stuart said in the 2001 documentary 
Pure Imagination: The Story of Willy 
Wonka and the Chocolate Factory. 
“He happened to be an obnoxious kid 
better than anybody I’ve ever seen.” 
Added Gene Wilder: “Oh, he was a 
little brat.” 

Themmen continued acting until 
the age of 14. He briefly revisited the 
craft, studying theater at New York 
University, but in the end, his love of 
travel won out—he’s visited more than 
61 countries, while also pursuing such 
interests as real estate, finance, and film 
production. He told People in 2005 that 
he still gets recognized for his signature 
role, saying, “I look fairly similar, except 
I’m a lot balder now.” 


DAVID L = 


WILLY 


Willy Wonka & the Chocolate Factory was Themmen’s first feature film, but he delivered his lines as obnoxious Mike Teavee like a veteran; 
above right, Themmen, an avid traveler who has visited 61 countries, stopped by the Philadelphia Comic Con in 2010. 
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VER THE COURSE OF 
his decades-long 
career, Rusty Goffe 
has appeared in Star 
Wars, Doctor Who, 
and several films in the Harry Potter 
franchise, among many other film and 
television projects. But the 72-year-old 
English actor says that his first movie 
role, as a featured Ooompa-Loompa, 
remains his favorite. “Best movie I’ve 
ever done,” says Goffe. “Loved it.” 

A total of 10 performers played 
Wonka’s mirthful assistants, who make 
candy and sing catchy songs; seven 
of the actors were English, with addi- 
tional actors from Germany, Malta, and 
Turkey completing the ensemble. Goffe 
landed the job when a pal called asking 
whether he’d be interested in the role. 
“There was no audition,” Goffe says. “A 
friend of mine phoned me up and said, 
‘Do you want to doa film? I was 22. I was 
doing British pantomime at the time, 
Christmas shows, but had never donea 
film before. He said, “We’re going to do 








a movie in Germany. They want 10 little 
people’ This threw me in the deep end, 
and I learned as I went along.” 

Goffe hadn’t read Dahl’s novel, so he 
didn’t entirely know what to expect— 
even so, the characters’ distinctive look 
was something of a surprise. “I thought, 








“Best movie I’ve 
ever done,” says 
Rusty Goffe, who 

has also been in 
Star Wars and 
Harry Potter films. 











That's interesting, That’s colorful,’ Gofte 
recalls. And although it was uncomfort- 
able wearing the green wig and orange 
makeup, the actor says he has fond mem- 
ories of working alongside Gene Wilder. 
He especially relished the connec- 
tion that Wilder seemed to enjoy with 


The Oompa-Loompas 


English actor Roy Kinnear, who played 
Veruca Salt’s father. He felt that it peaked 
in the memorable scene in which Wonka 
leads the group on achaotic, psychedelic 
boat ride through a tunnel. “You could 
see how Roy and Gene Wilder were 
clicking on that boat ride because they 
were talking with their eyes,” Goffe says. 
“There’s a twinkle in both their eyes.” 

Still, some days were more physically 
demanding than others. For the scenes 
in which the Oompa-Loompas sing 
and dance after Mike Teavee has been 
shrunk in the factory, Goffe and the 
other actors had to perform take after 
take until Mel Stuart felt the sequence 
was perfect. In the end, though, Goffe 
says the hard work paid off. 

“Some of the guys messed up on the 
dance, or I messed up on my cartwheel, 
so we ended up with something like 67 
takes,” Goffe says. “It was very tiring. 
With the hot lights as well, it was awful. 
But Mel said, “The movie had magic.’ 
And here we are, 50 years later—it’s still 
got the magic.” * 


Ten actors played Oompa-Loompas in the course of filming; Goffe, who was 22 at the time of production, appeared in New York in 2011 fora 
celebration of the 40th anniversary of the movie’s release (above right). 
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Creating 





the Dream 
Factory 





The making of Willie Wonka & the Chocolate Factory 
required a masterpiece of set design and involved a mad scramble 
ona script that was at the last moment deemed unacceptable 


AVARIA STUDIOS IN 
) Geiselgasteig,Germany, 
>» a suburb of Munich, 
} occupies a distin- 
Gs suished place in movie 
history. Alfred Hitchcock shot The 
Pleasure Garden, his first feature, there 
in 1925, six years after the complex was 
founded by producer Peter Ostermayr. 
Through the decades, the facility has 
hosted many other impressive direc- 
tors, including Elia Kazan, John 
Huston, Stanley Kubrick, Billy Wilder, 
and Robert Wise, the latter of whom 
brought 1965’s The Sound of Music to 
Bavaria Studios. 

When it came time for Willy Wonka 
& the Chocolate Factory to begin pro- 
duction in August of 1970—after an 
exhaustive search of other potential 
European locations (a beer factory 
in Ireland, a real chocolate factory in 
Spain)—director Mel Stuart chose to 
film there, too. 

“I didn’t want to shoot it in New 
York or St. Louis or anywhere in the 
United States,” Stuart said in the 2001 
documentary Pure Imagination: The 
Story of Willy Wonka and the Chocolate 
Factory. “This was to bea place that was 
never, never—it was a Neverland that 
you didn’t know where it was. I did that 
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deliberately so that the picture could 
not be pegged for any time or any place. 
It’s a fantasy.” 


aA) HE NOTION OF CREATING A TRULY 
~ fantastic environment was 

top of mind for art director 
Harper Goff, whose previous credits 
included the 1954 Jules Verne adap- 
tation, 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea. 
“Willy Wonka is a very strange, zany 
character,” Goff said on the set of the 
film. “He is probably a reincarnation of 
Rube Goldberg. Everything he makes 
almost doesn’t work but turns out to 
work remarkably well. Of course, you 
don’t go out and buy funny chocolate- 
making machines. You have to invent 
them, and that’s one of the pleasures I 
had of designing these things, making 
them funny, and follow it through con- 
struction and seeing that it works, that 
it is still funny.” 

For the exterior of the factory, 
Goff utilized the defunct Munich 
Gas Works, but virtually everything 
else was built on the stages at Bavaria 
Studios. The designer knew that the 
set for the chocolate room had to be 
especially impressive—when Wonka 
ushers his guests into the enormous 
space, they’re simply overcome by the 
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working near it required a 
tolerance for its odor, which 

as time passed became 
“insufferable,” according to 
director Mel Stuart. 
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marvels it contains, not least of which 
is an impressive chocolate waterfall. 
(In Dahl’s novel, Wonka explains that 
“no other factory in the world mixes its 
chocolate by waterfall! But it’s the only 
way to do it properly! The only way!”) 

“When I saw it the first time, I was 
really knocked out,” Gene Wilder said 
in the Pure Imagination documentary. 
“It was really magnificent. The set was 
just gorgeous, and we spent a lot of time 
on that set. When we went in, it was a 
revelation to go through that door and 
then to see the factory.” Added Violet 
Beauregarde actress Denise Nickerson: 
“I remember when they first opened 
that chocolate room door, that’s our 
actual reaction. We had not seen it, and 
it was phenomenal.” 

Although Goff didn’t use real choc- 
olate on the set, many of the decora- 
tions in the room were entirely edible 
(though not the teacup that Wilder 
takes a bite from after he sings “Pure 
Imagination”—that was made from 
wax). “The river was made out of a lot 
of weird stuff,’ Stuart said in a 2009 


“When I saw it for 
the first time, I 
was really knocked 
out,” Wilder said 
of the set. “It was 
really magnificent.” 





interview for the Director’s Guild of 
America. “Basically, it was chocolate 
powder, [that] was the main ingredi- 
ent. But the problem with the choco- 
late powder was that when it lay there 
all night long, the odor was insuf- 
ferable—plus the fact when that big 
fountain came down and gushed, it 
turned everything white. So we had to 
go to Berlin or something and get white 
powder that was anti-shampoo powder. 
We put the anti-shampoo powder in 
with the chocolate... In the morning, 
until they started up the motor [that 
made the waterfall churn], the odor 
was just terrible.” 

Even Dahl himself was impressed. 





He made a point to praise Goff’s work 
when he visited the set during filming. 
“In the book, one can imagine these dif- 
ferent rooms just as large as one wants 
to,” Dahl said. “There’s a limit to how 
big and marvelous you can make them, 
but within those limits, well, he’s gone 
beyond them, I should think. He’s built 
the most marvelous and enormous sets 
filled with every kind of ingenious gad- 
get and beauty as well. I think he’s a 
very clever man.” 


F THERE WAS GENERAL AGREEMENT 
about the brilliance of Goff’s 
designs, there was less of a con- 
sensus around Dahl’s script. Although 
Stuart initially planned to work with 
what the author had given him, in time 
he decided to bring in a new writer to 
revise the screenplay—a fact that he 
didn’t necessarily want to advertise, 
out of respect for Dahl. Which meant 
that he needed to find someone less 
established yet enormously gifted who 
would be willing to do the work with- 
out receiving screen credit. That person 
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turned out to be David Seltzer, whose 
only previous professional screenwrit- 
ing experience had been writing nar- 
ration for documentaries (including 
1971's Academy Award-winning The 
Hellstrom Chronicle). 

“Their golden ticket into the movie 
industry was that they had Roald 
Dahl,” says Seltzer, who later went on 
to write the horror classic The Omen 
and to write and direct the films Lucas 
and Punchline, among other projects. 
“They could not afford to lose him or 
they would lose their cachet in the 
business. They hired me. I was called 
‘the kid’ at the time, and David Wolper 
said, ‘Hey, kid... We need you. Here’s 
the deal. We’re going to fly you up to 
Germany, not first class. We’re going 


“It was being 
written while it 
was being shot,”’ 

said David Seltzer, 
who handled the 
script revision. 











to put you up in a hotel, not first class. 
You’re not going to get any screen 
credit, but we are going to produce 
your first movie. So I went out there 
as a ghost writer. I thought I was going 
to doa few fix-ups, which I would blun- 
der my way through. But I needed to 
write a screenplay.” 

Not only that, he had to write a 
screenplay out of sequence. Film 
scenes are not usually shot in the order 
in which the story unfolds, but rather 
as a series of scenes or sequences that 
use the same location or the same set 
of actors. So Seltzer would be briefed 
by a representative from the produc- 
tion about what scenes were sched- 
uled to be shot during a given day or 
week. “It was being written while it was 
being shot,’ he says. “There were people 
waiting on the set for pages at all times. 
It was really high-pressure stuff. Had I 


not been so young and eager, I probably | 
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might not have been quite as good at it, 
but the adrenaline was flowing.” 

Selzter would refer to Dahl’s novel— 
though he never read the book from 
cover to cover—and to the material 
that the author himself had supplied. 
“I would go to the book to see what his 
intention was—I didn’t always follow 
it,’ Seltzer says. “I was given the liberty 
of embellishing where I needed to, to 
get from one place to the other or to 
speak more about a character.” 

Seltzer peppered the script with lit- 
erary allusions that saw Wonka quoting 
William Shakespeare, Oscar Wilde, and 
British poet Arthur O’Shaughnessy 
(“We are the music makers, and we 
are the dreamers of dreams”), among 
many others. As to the liberties Seltzer 
decided to take with the original text, 
he chose to amplify the role of Mr. 
Slugworth, a peripheral character in 
the book who isa jealous competitor of 
Wonka’s. In the script, the man (played 
by Gunter Meisner) mysteriously turns 
up to whisper into the ear of each of the 
golden ticket winners before they visit 
Wonka’s factory. We learn later that 
he is offering them bribes should they 
manage to steal one of Wonka’s latest 
inventions, the Everlasting Gobstopper. 

We also learn that the man who 
appears to be Slugworth is, in fact, 
working for Wonka—the deception was 
a means for the candymaker to ensure 
that his factory would only go to some- 
one truly deserving, someone who 
would not turn over the Gobstopper 
to a competitor. “[The film] was so epi- 
sodic—as was the book—I didn’t feel it 
was really working very well,” Seltzer 
says. “There was something needed to 
tie it together. I decided if I could create 
a thread or asecret in the air, [that might 
help]. came up with it mid-movie, that 
he was tempting them. I honestly didn’t 
know what he was whispering to those 
kids. The first time he did it on-screen, 
I thought, God help me, I better come 
up with something. I felt that way a lot.” 

One of Seltzer’s other notewor- 
thy changes involved Charlie and his 
beloved, mischievous Grandpa Joe. 
Oscar-winning actor and Broadway 
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Harper Goff, who earned 
praise from Roald Dahl for 
building “the most marvelous 
and enormous sets.” 
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F IMAGINED WONKA 
as a “reincarnation of Rube 
Goldb =) g . who enjoyed 
building contraptions that 
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STUART SPOKE WITH DENISE 
Nickerson, playing Violet 
Beauregard; Charlie and 
Grandpa Joe (Jack Albertson) 
aloft, after sampling Wonka’s 
Fizzy Lifting Drink (opposite). — 
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veteran Jack Albertson (The Subject 
Was Roses) had been cast as Charlie’s 
confidant and chaperone who, in 
the film, convinces Charlie that they 
should sample Wonka’s Fizzy Lifting 
Drink, despite having been warned 
not to do so. “I felt that they had to 
become different characters out of 
the house than they were in the house,” 
Seltzer says. “Grandpa Joe liberated 
had to be torn between wanting to be 
a kid himself and being a grandfather. 
Everybody was misbehaving. They 
were actually the most reasonable 
people, because all these other children 
were such spoiled brats. Really, Charlie 
and Grandpa were pretty much teth- 
ered to civility, where the other kids 
were going wild.” 

On set, the young stars were far 
more well-behaved than their screen 
alter egos—and they all adored Wilder. 
“The kids were all clamoring for Gene’s 
attention—they were crazy about him— 
and he enjoyed working with them,” 
says Brian Scott Mednick, author of the 
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2010 biography Gene Wilder: Funny and 
Sad. “Mel Stuart made an interesting 
observation. He said that the very good 
actors become their persona off set, so 
he said Gene purposefully remained 
slightly aloof [during the shoot].” That 
doesn’t mean he wasn’t generous, how- 
ever, Mednick adds: “They were actu- 
ally filming during Thanksgiving, and 
Gene paid for a big turkey dinner for 
the whole cast and crew.” 

Seltzer, too, has only kind words 
to say about the actor. “He himself 
was an inspiring personality in his 
absolute goodness,” he says. “He had 
nothing bad to say about anybody at 
any time. Probably without Gene, this 
whole operation would have been a 
lot rockier” 

Indeed, despite the unconventional 
way the film came together, the 40-day 
shoot was relatively smooth. There 
was certainly no hesitation or uncer- 
tainty when it came to Wilder’s per- 
formance. “All of the character work, 
as far as Gene was concerned, had 





been done—he had already done it by 
the time he auditioned,” Seltzer says. 
“He knew who he was going to be, that 
he wanted to be wacky and unpredict- 
able. That you wanted to look at him 
and read one thing in his eyes, another 
thing in his mannerisms, another thing 
in the words he was saying so that you 
could never be sure exactly what was 
going to come out of his mouth. He 
completely owned that performance 
from frame one to the end.” 





(ere) HAT’S NOT TO SAY THERE WEREN’T 


~ [moments of tension, as Stuart 
@® had abit of a temper. “He’s a 
very harsh kind of guy,” Seltzer says. 
“People had trouble getting along 
with him. It was said, you have to love 
him in order to like him.” If Stuart was 
unhappy with the performance of a 
crew member, he was not afraid to let 
them know. Case in point: his conver- 
sations with Goff about Willy Wonka’s 
office. When Charlie and Grandpa Joe 
complete the tour—the only visitors 
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THE OOMPA-LOOMPAS MAKE 
Wonka’s machinery run (above); 
Rusty Goffe as an Oompa-Loompa, 
with Julie Dawn Cole as Veruca 
Salt (right); the candymaker 
demonstrates the power of 
WonkaVision before it takes Mike 
Teavee down to size (opposite). 
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to do so—they enter Wonka’s personal 
office only to have a confrontation 
with their eccentric host, which, of 
course, serves as a final test to deter- 
mine whether Charlie truly is worthy 
of the life-changing gift he’s about 
to receive. 

“TGoff] had built the most beautiful 
office for Mr. Wonka for the end of the 
film,” Stuart said in 20009. “I said, ‘No, 
Wonka’s berserk! You’ve gotta keep 
the madness up to the last minute’ So 
he said, ‘Well, what do you want me 
to do? I said, ‘I want you to cut every 
piece of furniture in half. I want the 
desks in half; I want the walls in half; 
I want the piece of paper he reads in 
half? The only thing we couldn’t cut in 
half was a light bulb. They just brought 
in a whole crew, and they sawed every- 
thing in half” 

Then there was the time Stuart 
brought the production to a standstill 
when he realized he didn’t have a last 
line that worked for the film. The ver- 
sion of the script they were working 
from concluded with Grandpa Joe’s 
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| gleeful cry of “Yippee!” upon learning | 


that Charlie will be the new owner of 
Wonka’s factory and that the impover- 
ished Bucket clan will be able to live 
together on the grounds of the facility, 
happy and well-fed. “I said, ‘Oh my god, 
I can’t end this picture with Grandpa 
saying, ‘Yippee!’” Stuart said at a 2010 
screening of the film at the Fox Theater 
in Pomona, California. 

By then, an exhausted Seltzer had 
left Germany for a cabin in rural 
Maine, where he planned to recuper- 
ate from the stress of his recent screen- 
writing assignment. At dawn one day, 
he was on his way to a nearby lake to 
go fishing. As he was walking past the 
only phone in the remote area, it sud- 
denly rang. Seltzer recalls answering 
the call, only to find to his great sur- 
prise that it was Stuart on the line 
from Munich. 

“He said, ‘Seltzer, we’re on the set. 
What is “Yippee!”? Are you a writer? 
This is what a writer would write? 
That’s the sum total of what you have to 


say about all this?’ I said, “‘That’s in the | 








book... I [don’t] know what you want 
from me. He said, ‘I want an ending is 
what I want? I said, ‘How long do I have 
to do it?’ He said, ‘How long do you 
have? It’s $10,000 per minute—we’re 
on the set. How much do you want it 
to cost me?” 

Seltzer took a moment to compose 
himself and began thinking about how 
all good fairy tales conclude, and he 
returned to the line within minutes: “T 
said, ‘Okay. Listen carefully. They’re up 
in the Wonkavator. Willy Wonka very 
seriously says, “Charlie, you do know 
what happened to the boy who sud- 
denly got everything he ever wanted, 
don’t you?” Charlie nervously says, 
“No. What?” He says, “He lived hap- 
pily ever after.’ Then there’s this long 
pause. I think my career is over. Mel 
says, ‘Fan-f---ing-tastic! Okay. Thanks. 
Bye. That’s it, I’m standing there, and I 
go fishing.” 

Stuart had the ending he wanted. 
All that was left was to open the movie 
and learn whether they would all live 
happily ever after. * 









WILDER, OSTRUM, AN 
producer David L. Wolper on 
the set (opposite); Wilder 
and Mel Stuart. 
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THE RECEPTION 


The Small Screen 


Helped Make 





the Movie Big 


Despite a notable rave review, Willy Wonka & the Chocolate Factory was not an immediate 
blockbuster, and it took years—and many television airings—for it to be recognized as a classic 


HILE THE REVIEWS 
for Willy Wonka 
& the Chocolate 
Factory were 
mixed overall, 
at least one notable critic identified 
the movie as a classic. “Willy Wonka & 
the Chocolate Factory is probably the 
best film of its sort since The Wizard of 
Oz,” wrote Roger Ebert in the Chicago 
Sun-Times. “It is everything that 
family movies usually claim to be, but 
aren't: delightful, funny, scary, excit- 
ing, and, most of all, a genuine work 
of imagination.” 

Still, when Willy Wonka opened 
in theaters on June 30, 1971, the public 
reaction was also decidedly lukewarm. 
“When the picture first came out, it 
wasn’t a big hit,” director Mel Stuart 
told the Richmond Times-Dispatch in 
2004. “Willy Wonka had lots of subtle 
implications. There was lots of adult 
humor in it that people didn’t expect. 
Lots of quotes from English authors 
and from Shakespeare...” 

The movie also failed to get the 
marketing boost the filmmakers had 
been expecting from Quaker Oats’ 
launch of its Wonka Bar: “The candy 
bar had a problem in the formula, 
and it melted in the stores,” producer 
David L. Wolper said in the 2001 docu- 
mentary Pure Imagination: The Story 
of Willy Wonka and the Chocolate 
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Factory. “They had to withdraw the 
candy bar. Here, the picture’s out, no 
candy bar, fade out. There’s no Wonka 
candy bar that’s famous, but the movie 
became famous.” 

Although no one could have real- 
ized at the time just how famous the 
movie would ultimately become, 
there were signs that Willy Wonka & 
the Chocolate Factory would resonate 
with audiences long after it concluded 
its initial theatrical run. Seltzer recalls 
watching the movie in cinemas and 
delighting in viewers’ emotional reac- 
tions. “I was surprised the first time I 
saw it with an audience—not by the 
laughter, I expected that,’ Seltzer says. 





“The squeals of alarm, I was a little sur- 
prised by that, but I never thought that 
people would be moved to tears. There 
were families hugging.” 

Next came the Hollywood plaudits. 
The film received an Oscar nomination 
for Best Music Score, and Gene Wilder 
was nominated for a Golden Globe for 
Best Motion Picture Actor—Musical/ 
Comedy. Then there was the popular- 
ity of Sammy Davis Jr’s rendition of 
“The Candy Man,” which came out in 
1972 and became a radio favorite. The 
upbeat track spent three weeks at the 
top of the Billboard Hot 100 chart and 
was to be Davis’s only No.1 song. 

In one final, ironic twist of fate, the 


A movie poster from 1971 and a display in the lobby of the Broadway production, in 
2017; (opposite) a celebration of the film’s 40th anniversary in New York City in 2011. 


thing that would ultimately cement 
Willy Wonka & the Chocolate Factory 
in the hearts of moviegoers was the 
medium author Roald Dahl had found 
so abhorrent that he had made it the 
sole obsession of one of his golden 
ticket winners—television. Repeated 
viewings helped make it a family classic. 

“I remember around Thanksgiving 
it would be on television, and my 
friends started to recognize me in it,” 
says Madeline Stuart, the daughter of 
director Mel Stuart, who has a brief role 
in the film. “It just gained in popular- 
ity year after year, almost exponentially. 
It developed new audiences, younger 
audiences, and then parents who'd seen 
it insisted on showing it to their chil- 
dren. Almost everyone I meet has seen 
Willy Wonka—and loves it.” 

She says her father and his first 
cousin, Stan Lee, the mastermind of 
Marvel Comics, “used to argue about 
whose characters were more famous, 
what their legacies would be.” She 
adds, laughing, “My father was such an 
egotist that he really thought that 
Wonka could beat Spider-Man, and 
that’s just not the case.” 


Brian Scott Mednick, author of the 
2010 biography Gene Wilder: Funny 
and Sad, credits the film’s longev- 
ity in part to Stuart’s insistence on 
directing a movie that would appeal 
to adult audiences first. Mednick also 
points out that Wilder—who died after 
a debilitating battle with Alzheimer’s 
disease in 2016—was somewhat ambiv- 
alent toward the movie. “Gene did 
not think it was a great film,” he says. 
“He thought his best performance 
was [in 1974's] Young Frankenstein. He 
said in 2002, ‘I don’t want my grave- 
stone to say Willy Wonka Lies Here. 
Doctor Frankenstein, I wouldn’t mind? 
The irony is he had absolutely no 
say over his legacy because when he 
died, every single obituary, any story 
about his death—the coverage was 
huge—highlighted Willy Wonka. 
Willy Wonka is the role that he’ll best 
be known for, even though that isn’t 
what he wanted.” 

Yet before the end of his life, the 
famously private Wilder had accepted 
that his performance had made a pro- 
found impact on so many. “Two days 
ago, a mother came up to me in our 





country market,” Wilder said in Pure 
Imagination. “She asked,] ‘Could I tell 
the children who you are? I said, ‘If you 
don’t say it loudly, you can’ She did and 
whispered, “That’s Willy Wonka’ She 
smiled at me and said, ‘What a legacy. 
Well, it is. That part warms my heart.” 

Most who played key roles in 
developing the film have died. Stuart 
passed away in 2012; Wolper in 2010. 
Willy Wonka producer Stan Margulies 
died in 2001. According to his son Lee 
Margulies, a longtime Los Angeles 
Times editor who is now retired, the 
film’s continued ascension asa cultural 
icon would have utterly delighted him. 

“Dad was proud of the film and dis- 
appointed at its lackluster reception in 
1971,” says Lee Margulies. “As the years 
went by, he always got a kick hearing 
that it was getting a screening some- 
where and reaching new audiences. 
But he never got to savor the film’s ele- 
vation to cultural touchstone. Had he 
known Willy Wonka would become his 
best-known endeavor—eclipsing three 
Emmy Awards and even the landmark 
miniseries Roots—he would have been 
astonished.” * 
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WILLY WONKA (JOHNNY DEPP, 
right) with (from left) Charlie 
(Freddie Highmore), Mike 
Teavee (Jordan Fry), Grandpa 
Joe (David Kelly), Veruca 
Salt (Julia Winter), Mr. Salt” 
(James Fox), Mrs. Beauregard 
Pyle), and Mr. Teavee 
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ina New 
Direction 


Tim Burton and frequent collaborator Johnny Depp 
teamed up to reimagine Roald Dahl’s story—Willy has a mean 
dad! And a weird wig!—in this popular but divisive remake 


) QD HEN FILMMAKER 
Tim Burton 
was growing 
up in Burbank, 
i ~S California, he 
would spend hours watching black- 
and-white monster movies. Reading 
wasn't necessarily a favorite pastime— 
except when it came to the work of 
Roald Dahl. Charlie and the Chocolate 
Factory was a particular favorite. “It 
was not necessarily a politically correct 
book, which is what I and other certain 
kids liked,’ Burton told the Los Angeles 
Times in 2005. “It was one of the first 
times you had children’s literature that 
was a bit more sophisticated and dealt 
with darker issues and feelings. It’s 
become a bit more commonplace now, 
but back then, when it was more of ‘See 
Jane Run, it felt like more of a rarity.” 
So when Burton had the opportu- 
nity to direct his own adaptation of 
the beloved novel, he was determined 
to hew as closely to the spirit of Dahl’s 
work as possible. Released in 2005, his 
Charlie and the Chocolate Factory is a 
visually resplendent take on the tale, 
with the filmmaker’s longtime artis- 
tic collaborator Johnny Depp as Willy 
Wonka and English actor Freddie 


Highmore as Charlie Bucket. The 
remake won the approval of the custo- 
dian of Dahl’s artistic legacy, his widow 
Felicity “Liccy” Dahl. 

“There’s a naughtiness in Tim that’s 
similar to Roald Dahl,’ she once said. 
“A little bit of wickedness, a little bit of 
teasing, a subversiveness. Both of them 
never lost the gift of knowing what it’s 
like to be a child—a very rare gift.” 

PW EFORE THE WONKA REMAKE, 

eS Burton had been involved 
Ge with another film based on 
one of Dahl’s works: He produced an 
inventive 1996 adaptation of James 
and the Giant Peach that was directed 
by Henry Selick, who previously had 
directed Burton’s holiday-themed stop- 
motion fantasia The Nightmare Before 
Christmas. The filmmakers chose to 
use a clever mix of live action and stop- 
motion to tell the story of orphaned 
James, a young boy who escapes life 
with his two cruel aunts by setting sail 
for New York inside an enormous piece 
of magical fruit, with talking insect 
companions as guides. “It was always 
a question of how you could make it 
properly as a film,” Dahl’s youngest 
daughter, Lucy, told Entertainment 
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Weekly in 1996. “Obviously, live action 
wouldn’t work with insects and bugs.” 

Despite his experience on James 
and the Giant Peach—not to mention 
his success with oddball main char- 
acters such as Beetlejuice and Edward 
Scissorshands—the director wasn’t at 
the top of Warner Bros. list of potential 
filmmakers to helm a modern retelling 
of Charlie and the Chocolate Factory. In 
fact, the project went through numer- 
ous iterations before it came to Burton 
with Depp in the lead. Gary Ross 
(Seabiscuit, The Hunger Games) and 
Tom Shadyac (Bruce Almighty) were 
both suggested as possible directors. 
Similarly, Nicolas Cage, Jim Carrey, and 
Adam Sandler’s names came up for the 
role of Willy Wonka, but none of those 


Nicolas Cage, 
Jim Carrey, and 
Adam Sandler’s 
names came up for 
the role of Wonka, 
but none committed 

to the part. 








actors committed to the part. “It was 
a long fight, but it pays to wait,” Liccy 
Dahl told the Los Angeles Times. 

Once Burton was set to step behind 
the camera, he began working with 
screenwriter John August, who had 
penned the screenplay for Burton’s 2003 
film Big Fish, to determine how they 
might best do justice to Dahl’s novel, 
while also offering more insight into 
how the candy maven came to be such 
a deeply strange man. “You want a lit- 
tle bit of the flavor of why Wonka is the 
way he is,” Burton told Entertainment 
Weekly in 2005. “Otherwise, what is he? 
He’s just a weird guy.” 

So August dreamed up a backstory 
for the eccentric character that made 
him the son of imposing dentist Wilbur 
Wonka (played by the suitably imposing 
English actor Christopher Lee, who had 
played small roles in several of Burton’s 
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films). Wilbur never allowed his young 
son to enjoy candy—ever. They decided 
that Willy’s determination to become 
the world’s most successful purveyor 
of sweets was rooted in rebellion. 

Despite the additional information 
about the character’s life story, Depp’s 
Wonka was still a deeply weird guy. The 
actor, who first worked with Burton in 
Edward Scissorhands and has long had 
a predilection for performing beneath 
layers of heavy makeup while wear- 
ing elaborate costumes, brought his 
penchant for quirk to Wonka, wearing 
oversize dentures, pancake makeup, 
and a sharply bobbed wig. Sporting 
a top hat, an Edwardian-inspired top 
coat, and sunglasses, he also adopted a 
high-pitched voice and eccentric man- 
nerisms to play the character as a kind 
of bizarre game-show host. 

“I did not know what the charac- 
ter was going to be, fully, until after 
the first take. You don’t know what the 
thing is going to look like,’ Depp told 
the Los Angeles Times. “T knew what I 
wanted him to sound like, to be like. But 
you don’t really get the chance to be it 
until you’re in the ring.” 

Filming took place from June to 
December 2004 at Pinewood Studios 
outside London, with an ensemble cast 
that included Burton’s then romantic 
partner, Helena Bonham Carter, as 
Charlie’s mother; Noah Taylor as his 
father; and Waking Ned Devine actor 
David Kelly as beloved Grandpa Joe. All 
of the Oompa-Loompas were played by 
a single digitally replicated actor, Deep 
Roy, whose 4-foot-4 frame was shrunk 
to 30 inches. (“Tim told me that the 
Oompas were strictly programmed, 
like robots—all they do is work, work, 
work,” Roy told Entertainment Weekly. 
“So when it comes time to dance, they’re 
like a regiment; they do the same steps. 
Except for the Mike Teavee dance, 
where the Oompas play in a rock band. 
I learned to play the guitar for that one.’) 

For the most part, however, Burton 
attempted to steer away from com- 
puter-generated effects, looking to 
create impressive sets that would help 


the youngest members of the cast more | 
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readily believe they were wandering 
through Wonka’s wonderland—Philip 
Wiegratz played Augustus Gloop, 
AnnaSophia Robb was cast as Violet 
Beauregarde, Julia Winter was Veruca 
Salt, and Jordan Fry was Mike Teavee. 
Production designer Alex McDowell 
(Fight Club, Minority Report) fashioned 
expansive environments including the 
all-important chocolate room, where 
Wonka’s guests first begin to under- 
stand the majesty of the factory and all 
the unusual gadgetry it contains. 

To create the river of chocolate, 
McDowell used thousands of gallons 
of artificial melted candy—a nontoxic 
blend, so that Wiegratz could safely 
plunge beneath the surface for the 
scene when Augustus falls headfirst 
into Wonka’s confectionery. “We didn’t 
want it to just be brown water,’ Burton 
said in a making-of featurette included 
on the Charlie and the Chocolate 
Factory DVD. “We wanted it to have 
an alluring quality.” 

“T quite like the room with the 
50-foot chocolate waterfall;’ Highmore 
told Entertainment Weekly when he 
was asked what he enjoyed most about 
making the film. “And I liked my char- 
acter, Charlie. On the outside, it doesn’t 
look like he’s got much. He’s poor, he 
eats cabbage soup. But he’s kind and he 
has a family who loves him. So, actually, 
he’s really got a lot.” 

Perhaps the most challenging aspect 
of the production, though, was training 
40 squirrels to perform on cue for the 
sequence in the nut-shelling room in 
which demanding Veruca Salt gets her 
comeuppance. For the 1971 adaptation, 
Mel Stuart changed Wonka’s animal 
assistants from the adorable rodents to 
golden-egg-laying geese, since it was far 
simpler to wrangle a flock of four fowl. 

Head animal trainer Michael 
Alexander spent 10 weeks overseeing a 
squirrel training camp, where the furry 
creatures learned to carry out various 
actions including shelling nuts and 
running across the floor. Animatronic 
puppet squirrels and CG squirrels 
helped fill out the ranks to make it 
look as if there were 200 squirrels in the 


room—though for the scenes near the 
end of the sequence, where the squir- 
rels lift Veruca and carry her toward 
the refuse chute, the animals had to be 
entirely computer generated. 

“Our poor squirrel people, I think, 
did go kind of squirrelly by the end,” 
Burton said. 


Me HARLIE AND THE CHOCOLATE 
| . el Factory opened in the- 
NS aters July 15, 2005, and was 
a hit at the box office, earning nearly 
$475 million worldwide. The film was 
nominated for an Oscar for Gabriella 
Pescucci’s costume design, and Depp 
received a Golden Globe nomination 
for Best Motion Picture Actor—Musical/ 
Comedy (just as Wilder had for the role). 
But not everyone loved Burton’s 
interpretation—Wilder, for one, was 
aghast at the idea of a new adaptation. “I 
think it’s an insult,’ Wilder said during 
a public appearance in 2013. “It’s proba- 
bly Warner Bros, insult, to do that with 
Johnny Depp, who I think is a good actor 
and I like him. But I don’t care for that 
director. He’s a talented man, but I don’t 
care for him for doing stuff like he did” 
Critics and fans were more compli- 
mentary, though many felt that Wilder’s 
take on Wonka was the superior perfor- 
mance. “There’s things I enjoy about 
[the remake],” says Chicago Tribune film 
critic Michael Phillips. “They figured 
out the Oompa-Loompas a little more 
to my taste.” He also likes the perfor- 
mances of Freddie Highmore and David 
Kelly. “The scenes at home with the 
Bucket family really ground that adap- 
tation in some kind of human feeling,” 
Phillips says. “I don’t know ifI really get 
much of that in the ’71 version.” 
Burton, who never considered him- 
selfa fan of Mel Stuart’s film, was some- 
what perplexed by the resistance some 
showed to his adaptation. “There are 
people who love [Willy Wonka], but it’s 
such a different type of movie,’ Burton 
told the Los Angeles Times. “It’s not, to 
me, a classic. That will upset some 
people because they love that original 
movie, but that’s fine. It’s available on 
DVD at your local video store.” * 
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THE OPERA 


Elevating to 
High Art 





In The Golden Ticket, the grandparents’ snoring becomes 
an orchestra theme, the Oompa-Loompas are transformed 
into gargoyles, and Willy Wonka gains a new alter ego 


S DONALD STURROCK 
was writing the 
libretto for The 
Golden Ticket, the 
opera he and com- 
poser Peter Ash created based on Roald 
Dahl’s novel Charlie and the Chocolate 
Factory, the former documentarian said 
he was often mindful of what guidance 
the author might have offered were he 
still living. “I could imagine him saying, 
‘Don’t be too clever. Remember, you’re 
writing something for kids here,” 
Sturrock says. 

Sturrock had the unique benefit of 
having gotten to know the larger-than- 
life Dahl over the years—the pair met 
when Sturrock was a young filmmaker 
at the BBC, and he later published the 
exhaustive biography Storyteller: The 
Authorized Biography of Roald Dahl. 
But his artistic partner Ash was also 
well versed in Dahl’s work, having 
conducted a children’s opera based on 
the author’s novel Fantastic Mr. Fox, 
for which Sturrock wrote the libretto. 
It was while the pair were working on 
that project, back in 1998, that they had 
the idea for The Golden Ticket. 

Neither at the time realized, though, 
that it would take nearly 13 years before 
their brainchild would make it to the 
stage. “It was a slow-rolling snowball,” 
Ash says. “The great thing about it is it 
really is a family opera—it’s for adults 
as well. It’s a very, very touching story 
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about age and innocence and passing | 


things on to the next generation.” 

Ash decided the “grotesque” chil- 
dren would all be portrayed by adults, 
and only the role of Charlie would be 
sung by a child. He transformed the 
Oompa-Loompas into gargoyles that 
sit perched atop the gates of Wonka’s 
factory, watching as poor Charlie 
Bucket passes by each day, and he wrote 
a “snoring quartet” for the four grand- 
parents who share the same bed. “I had 
the whole orchestra making various 
sounds, which sound like a large snor- 
ing, breathing, farting grandparents’ 
bed, and Charlie sings [his aria] over 
the top of them,” Ash says. “It all came 
from what was in the story.” 

Ash and Sturrock did make one key 
change, however, in creating the char- 
acter of Archie Know. Know runs the 
chocolate shop around the corner from 
the factory, and he is secretly Willy 
Wonka in disguise (A. Know is “Wonka” 
spelled backward). 

“You sort of think, Why doesn’t 
Dahl explain why Willy Wonka is 
sending these golden tickets out?” 
Sturrock says, justifying the added 
twist. “What is he looking for? Charlie 
is so different from the other kids that 
come in. Surely he would go through 
something of a selection process if he 
was really thinking of handing over his 
beloved factory. So one of the things 
we did was to make him have this 





persona that went out into the streets 
and looked around the world fora suit- 
able candidate.” 

When the initial version of The 
Golden Ticket was complete, Ash and 
Sturrock helped prepare a concert 
performance of the opera, but it did 
not go well. “One of the reviews in the 
paper the next day said, ‘I’ve read about 
great opera disasters, but had never 
seen one. Now I have,” Sturrock told 
National Public Radio in 2010. “This 
2,000-seater hall that was absolutely 
packed was, by the end of the evening, 
largely empty.” 

Nevertheless, a British arts agency 


offered the collaborators a grant to 
record portions of the opera. Once that 
recording made its way into the world, 
the production took real strides toward 
getting up on its feet. James Robinson, 
the artistic director of Opera Theatre 
of St. Louis, attended a workshop pro- 
duction of the opera at American Lyric 
Theatre in New York in 2006 and agreed 
to direct the opera’s premiere in St. Louis. 

“The opera world has never had a 
Nutcracker, something people take their 
children to because they saw it when 
they were children,” Timothy O’Leary, 
Opera Theatre of St. Louis’s general 
director, told the Los Angeles Times in 


2010. “Hansel & Gretel has served that 
purpose as well as anything in the opera 
world, but there’s always been a need for 
anew one. And so it’s sort of our dream 
that this will become that for many 
companies going forward.” 

Reviews were kind, with the Dallas 
Morning News hailing the opera as 
“fanciful tale meets theater of the 
absurd meets opera. Sturrock’s libretto 
bubbles along with fun rhyming cou- 
plets, and the music is surprisingly 
sophisticated.” 

Following its St. Louis run, The 
Golden Ticket had its European pre- 
miere in October 2010 at the Wexford 


WITH THE EXCEPTION OF 
Charlie, all the child characters 
in The Golden Ticket, here at the 
Opera Theatre of St. Louis in 
2010, are played by adults. 


Festival Opera in Wexford, Ireland, and 
subsequently was performed in March 
2012 the Atlanta Opera, in Georgia. But 
the lofty aspiration of The Golden Ticket 
reaching Nutcracker status remains a 
dream. The team is hopeful that when 
theaters reopen in a post-pandemic 
world, the show can find its way back 
in front of an audience. “Roald always 
felt it was the one book that should be 
made into a musical,” Felicity Dahl told 
the Los Angeles Times in 2010. “TI don’t 
think he ever dreamt of an opera, but to 
be honest, I think he would be thrilled 
that it’s an opera, because classical 
music was his passion.” * 





THE MUSICAL VERSION OF THE 

story originated in London’s West 

End in 2013 and was an immediates*™™ cw © 
hit; here, Johnny Slinger played pir 
Willy Wonka and Johnny Evans- 

Hutchison was Charlie, in 2015. 


With a Song in : 
Their Hearts 


The stage version of the Willy Wonka story opened with 
ereat fanfare in London’s West End before migrating to Broadway 
and then becoming a popular touring production 





) HEN THE CURTAIN 
~ opened on the 
lavish West 
End musical 
adaptation of 
Charlie ond the Chocolate Factory at 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane in June 2013, 
expectations were high. The show had 
an enviable pedigree: Sam Mendes, 
an Academy Award-winning film- 
maker (American Beauty) and stage 
veteran, was directing the produc- 
tion, having just come off the billion- 
dollar success of his James Bond film 
Skyfall. Acclaimed Scottish playwright 
David Greig had written the book 
for the show, with music and lyrics 
furnished by the Tony and Olivier 
Award winners Marc Shaiman and 
Scott Wittman, best known for the 
musical Hairspray. 

The show did not disappoint. The 
Guardian gave the production four 
stars, with critic Michael Billington 
raving that Mendes had fashioned “a 
lavish bonanza of a musical without let- 
ting us forget that [Roald] Dahl’s book 
is a morality play in which vice is pun- 
ished and virtue gets its edible reward.” 

For actor Douglas Hodge, however, 
the actor who took on the role of the 
chocolate impresario, the most gratify- 
ing review came not from aprestigious 
publication but rather from Felicity 
Dahl herself. “I got a marvelous letter 
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from his widow that said my Willy 
Wonka in her view ‘was frightening 
enough but still had a heart,” Hodge 
revealed in a 2013 interview with 
Broadway.com. “The last line was that 
she knew Roald would be so pleased 
and that finally he would be under- 
stood. That thrilled me to the core, I 
have to say.” 

There was no question they were 
doing something right—the produc- 
tion quickly became one of the West 
End’s most popular musicals, breaking 
attendance records at the Drury Lane 
and nabbing two Olivier Awards. It ran 
for three anda half years before closing 
in January of 2017. Three months later, 
a retooled version of the production, 
directed by three-time Tony Award 
winner Jack O’Brien (Hairspray, 
Henry IV), opened on Broadway at 
the Lunt-Fontanne Theater. Among 
the biggest changes? A new Wonka: 
Christian Borle, a two-time Tony win- 
ner for Peter and the Starcatcher and 
Something Rotten!, was tapped to play 
the famed candymaker. 

O’Brien’s version overtly acknowl- 
edged the abiding affection for the 1971 
Gene Wilder film, even opening with 
the movie's classic track “The Candy 
Man,” performed by Borle himself. 
In his 2017 review of the production, 
however, New York Times theater critic 


Ben Brantley said he felt the show only | 
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came alive in the second act, when “as 
the Nero-like emperor of his own fan- 
tastical realm, this Willy switches into 
dissing diva mode, with a skip in his 
step and a fork in his tongue. (In this 
sense, Mr. Borle is closer to Mr. Wilder 
than to Mr. [Johnny] Depp, whose Willy 
was an affectless hybrid of Michael 
Jackson and Anna Wintour)” 

The Broadway production met 
with mixed reviews—in Entertainment 
Weekly, Chris Nashawaty, while heap- 
ing praise on Borle, said, “The new 
Charlie is the Broadway version of a 
Whitman’s sampler: A few mouth- 
watering delights; far too many disap- 
pointing nougats. Kids will probably 
enjoy ita lot more than their more dis- 
cerning parents.” 

The show closed on Broadway 
in January of 2018, but in the years 
since, touring versions have visited 
cities in both the United States and 
Australia, underscoring the universal 
appeal of Dahl’s delightfully maca- 
bre tale. After a pause while theaters 
shut down because of COVID-19, 
an American tour is planning to 
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start up again in September 2021. 

“T think he gave children a great gift, 
which is writing these kind of dark, 
twisted, scary things for them to expe- 
rience real fear and terror, but in the 
safety of a book,” Borle said during a 
2017 appearance on The Late Show with 
Stephen Colbert. “Children can have the 
experience of being horrified, but then 
they’re okay.” * 
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A RETOOLED VERSION OF THE 


show came to Broadway in 2017, 


playing at the Lunt-Fontanne 
Theater (top) and featuring Jake 
Ryan Flynn as Charlie (above) 
and Christian Borle as Wonka 
(opposite). 




















“He Was Funny 


Because 
He Was True” 





After the passing of Gene Wilder in 2016, an Entertainment Weekly critic considered the 
rare comic sensibility that the actor brought to Wonka and to so many other roles 


ENE WILDER WAS NOT 
funny. His doleful 
eyes and trembling 
mouth almost seemed 
hurt that you would 
think he was. How could you laugh at 
him, this poor soul mired in the deep- 
est, darkest trouble? But there was 
also a shrewd glint in those blue eyes, 
an intelligence that could douse the 
panic and extricate him from his mis- 
fortune. And there was a gentleness to 
him, a bigheartedness that built tension 
because you cared so much for him. 
You laughed because you knew he’d 
make it. You laughed because when- 
ever he seemed in over his head, all he 
had to do was stand up. 

By the time Wilder died on August 29, 
2016, at the age of 83, from complica- 
tions associated with Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease, he hadn’t made a feature film in 
25 years, but he left behind a litany 
of movies and characters that had 
already endured for generations: Leo 
Bloom, the meek accountant—turned— 
Broadway con man in Mel Brooks’s The 
Producers (1967); the eccentric candy- 
maker who sugarcoats everything 
except rudeness in 1971’s Willy Wonka 
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& the Chocolate Factory; the bellowing 
doctor in Brooks’s Young Frankenstein 
(1974), whose arrogance and bluster 
barely conceal his own terror; and the 
sauced gunslinger Waco Kid, who joins 
forces with Cleavon Little’s Sheriff 
Bart to face down racist townsfolk and 
a nefarious railroad company in the 
Western spoof Blazing Saddles, also 
made by Brooks in 1974. 

Wilder also had legendary 


collaborations with Richard Pryor, 
whose laid-back swagger contrasted 
Wilder’s uptight unraveling in the 1976 
thriller-comedy Silver Streak, a road 
movie set on a cross-country train. 
Then the two swapped vibes—Wilder 
was mellow, Pryor was neurotic—as 
two losers wrongfully imprisoned for 
a bank robbery in 1980’s Stir Crazy. 
Pryor and Wilder made two more mov- 
ies together, each with diminishing 








WILDER, HERE IN 1979, MADE 
four movies with Richard Pryor, 
including 1976’s Silver Streak 
(opposite). 





returns, but even in 1989’s See No Evil, 
Hear No Evil and 1991s Another You 
(notable only as the final starring role 
for both actors), their warmth, chem- 
istry, and admiration for each other 
were clear. 

He was always a great team player. 
In the mid-’80s, he made the roman- 
tic farces Hanky Panky, The Woman 
in Red, and Haunted Honeymoon with 
Saturday Night Live star Gilda Radner, 
who would become his third wife. She 
died from cancer in 1989. (Their latter 
two projects were among the four fea- 
tures he wrote and directed.) 

Wilder was born Jerome Silberman 
to a family of Russian Jewish immi- 
grants in Milwaukee. He was a bookish, 
soft-spoken kid who found his voice 
onstage. He was trained as a Method 





Sadness lingered 
beneath his humor, 
making it resonate 
a little deeper, 
adding a soulfulness 

to the silliness. 

















actor and performed on Broadway 
andin TV dramas before his big-screen 
breakthrough as the jittery hostage in 
1967’s Bonnie and Clyde. A year later, The 
Producers made him a comedy star and 
earned him a Best Supporting Actor 
Oscar nomination. 

In a 1979 interview on The Merv 
Griffin Show, Wilder said he started 
performing comedy routines to enter- 
tain his mother, who had suffered a 
debilitating disease when he was 6 
years old. “That’s how I dealt with the 
pain I was feeling of not being able to 
fix her cracked heart,” he said. 

That touch of sadness always lin- 
gered beneath his humor, making it 
resonate a little deeper, adding a soul- 
fulness to the silliness that few have 
ever matched. Gene Wilder didn’t play 
for laughs. Like the best jokes, he was 
funny because he was true. * 
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WILDER AS SEEN FROM 
A KID’S-EYE VIEW 














Willy Wonka’s Violet Beauregarde recalls a memorable 
day on set when Gene Wilder “stole my heart” 


BY KARA WARNER 


OF THE MANY MEMORABLE 
characters created by the late 
Gene Wilder, his titular role in 
Willy Wonka & the Chocolate 
Factory carries a specific magical 
weight—particularly for those who 
acted alongside him, like former 
child actress Denise Nickerson 
(a.k.a. Violet Beauregarde). 

“He created an iconic 
character,” Nickerson told People 
after Wilder’s death in 2016. 
(Nickerson died in 2019, a year 
after suffering a stroke.) “He did 
the majority of that himself, his 
little idiosyncrasies [in character], 
kicking the ball, whipping the 
cane, stuff like that, that was 
all him.” 

Nickerson, who was 13 during 
filming, remembered Wilder’s 
“tender heart” as much as his 
creative genius. 

“Gene was avery, very quiet, 
tenderhearted, calm reflective 
individual,” she said. “He was not 
out on the forefront introducing 
himself, telling jokes, he kind of 
stayed to himself.” 

Wonka director Mel Stuart 
didn’t want the young actors to 
form a preexisting relationship 
with Wilder, so they were basically 
introduced to him tn character. 

“We met him when we were 
first doing the factory scenes,” 
recalled Nickerson. “Il remember 
sitting on the bleachers waiting 
for him to come out of the 
[chocolate] factory, and rumor 
had gone around set that he was 
going to do the somersault—and 
he did and we all clapped. We 
got to know him a little more 
when we went in the room that 
got smaller and smaller [in the 
film], and when we sign the 
contract, but when we filmed in 
the chocolate room and he sang 
‘Pure Imagination, that just—he 
stole my heart.” 

The opposite occurred 
during the filming of the trippy 





“Wonkatania scene,” in which 
Wonka seems to be singing 
another whimsical tune, but It 
quickly shifts into something 
much darker. 

“| was quite surprised 
with that, there was no acting 
involved,” said Nickerson. “My 
chin dropped, hit the ground 
and never came back up. | had 
not anticipated that, it was not 
in the script that he was going 
to go off on that tangent. | was 
completely speechless. | thought, 
Nobody Is going to come and 
see this movie, this [Wonka 
character] is anutjob. But good 
thing I’m not a producer, right?” 

Nickerson said the entire 
filmmaking experience, including 
that surprising scene, was 
“wonderful.” 

“V’m avery fortunate lady to 
have been chosen to be a part of 
something that brings smiles to 
sO many faces,” she said. “And 
working with Gene, he talked ina 
very soft whisper, nothing much 
furled his feathers, you know? He 
was such a kind, tenderhearted 
man. And for him to put up with 
us, my god, what patience he 
must’ve needed for five of us 
running around [on set].” 

She added, “I don’t think there 
will ever be anyone who could 
step in and fill his shoes.” 
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soft touch on the set of Willy 
Wonka & the Chocolate Factory. 
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Dream Team 





Roald Dahl visited with Gene Wilder and Peter Ostrum, 
the actors who were bringing his characters to life, 
on the set of Willy Wonka & the Chocolate Factory. 
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A World of Pure Imagination 


In the 50 years since Willy Wonka & the Chocolate Factory leapt off the page and hit the big 
screen, the tale of golden tickets, chocolate rivers, Oompa-Loompas, and Everlasting Gobstoppers 
has found memorable incarnations and grown to become a pop culture classic. 











